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Thk  Pan  American  Union,  now  almost  50  years 
old,  is  an  international  organization  created  and 
maintained  by  the  twenty-one  American  Repub¬ 
lics:  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  C.olombia, 
the  Dominican  Republic, 
Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Hon¬ 
duras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay, 
Peru,  the  United  States,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela. 
Originally  known  as  the  International  Bureau  of 
the  American  Republics,  it  was  established  in  1 890 
in  accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  .^pril  1 4  of 
that  year  at  the  First  International  Conference  of 
American  States,  held  at  Washington  in  1889-90, 
and  presided  over  by  James  G.  Blaine,  then 
United  States  Secretary  of  State.  Its  work  was 
greatly  expanded  by  resolutions  of  the  Second 
Conference,  held  at  Mexico  in  1 901 ;  the  Third, 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1906;  the  Fourth,  at  Buenos 
Aires  in  1910;  the  Fifth,  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in 
1923;  the  Sixth,  at  Habana,  Cuba,  in  1928;  the 
Seventh,  at  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  in  1933;  and 
the  Eighth,  at  Lima,  Peru,  in  1938.  April  14  is 
celebrated  annually  throughout  the  Americas  as 
Pan  American  Dav. 
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Administrative  Divisions 


The  administrative  divisions  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  are  organized  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  created.  .Sjjecial  divisions  have 
been  created  on  foreign  trade,  statistics,  finance, 
intellectual  and  agricultural  coopieration,  juridical 
matters,  and  travel,  all  of  which  maintain  close 
relations  with  official  and  unofficial  bodies  in 
the  countries  members  of  the  Union.  Particular 
attention  is  devoted  to  the  development  of  closer 
intellectual  and  cultural  relations  among  the 
nations  of  the  American  Continent.  The  Colum¬ 
bus  Memorial  Library  contains  100,000  volumes 
and  many  maps.  The  Bulletin  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  published  monthly  in  English, 
Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  is  the  official  organ  of 
the  institution. 


Pan  American  Conferences 


The  Pan  American  Union  serves  as  the  per¬ 
manent  organ  of  the  International  Conferences  of 
American  States,  usually  referred  to  as  the  Pan 
American  Conferences.  In  addition  to  preparing 
the  programs  and  regulations,  the  Union  gives 
effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the  Conferences  by 
conducting  special  inquiries  and  investigations 
and  by  convening  or  arranging  for  special  or 
technical  conferences  in  the  intervals  between  the 
International  Conferences. 


Purpose  and  Organization 
The  purpose  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  to 
promote  jjcace,  commerce,  and  friendship  between 
the  Republics  of  the  American  Continent  by 
fostering  economic,  juridical,  social,  and  cultural 
relations.  The  Union  is  supported  by  annual 
contributions  from  all  the  countries,  in  amounts 
proportional  to  population.  Its  affairs  are  ad¬ 
ministered  by  a  Director  General  and  an  Assistant 
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The  Latin  American  Universities 

In  Step  with  History 

ERNESIO  (iAI.ARZA 
Assistant,  Divi  tiori  of  Intellectual  Cooperation 


“Great  eiochs  in  history  have  coin¬ 
cided  with  periods  of  ijreatness  in  the 
evolution  of  the  university.”  This  state¬ 
ment,  in  which  Roberto  Ai>;ramonte  y 
Pichardo,  the  noted  Cuban  professor  of 
philosophy,  referred  to  the  intellectual, 
social,  and  })olitical  progress  of  Western 
Europe,  is  especially  true  of  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica.  The  conquest  by  Spain,  the  revolu¬ 
tions  for  independence,  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  economic  and  cultural  ties 
with  the  modern  world,  left  their  mark  on 
the  university;  and  the  university,  in  turn, 
deeply  influenced  the.se  three  great  cycles 
of  Latin  .American  history. 

The  .Spanish  conquerors  had  hardly  fin¬ 
ished  razing  the  citadels  of  Aztec  and  Inca 
power  when  they  turned  to  the  task  of 
re-creating  in  the  new  world  the  medieval 
university.  On  May  12  and  on  September 


21,  1551,  royal  edicts  were  issued  author¬ 
izing  the  establishment  of  universities  in 
Lima  and  Me.xico,  respectively.  Lima  lost 
its  narrow  advantage  in  historical  preced¬ 
ence  by  opening  its  doors  after  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Mexico  had  organized  its  classes  in 
1553.  There  was  some  compensation  in 
the  fact  that  papal  confirmation  of  the 
royal  charters  was  extended  in  1571  to 
that  of  Lima  (renamed  the  University  of 
.San  Marcos  in  1574),  but  not  until  1595 
to  that  of  Mexico.  The  University  of 
Santo  Domingo  had  existed  on  royal  paper 
since  1538,  but  it  had  attained  neither  the 
approval  of  the  Holy  Father  not  the  marks 
of  a  going  concern  by  the  time  its  more 
fortunate  contemporaries  on  the  mainland 
were  holding  classes. 

Throughout  the  colonial  period,  at 
varying  intervals,  other  centers  of  higher 
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learning  were  established:  Bogota  in  1571; 
Quito  in  1596;  C6rdoba  in  1613;  Sucre  in 
1624.  Others  followed  until  the  first  great 
cycle  was  closed  with  the  founding  of  the 
universities  of  Habana  in  1728,  San  Felipe 
(Santiago,  Chile)  in  1738  and  Guadalajara, 
Mexico,  in  1792. 

The  University  of  Salamanca  was  taken 
as  the  model  for  the  new  institutions  over¬ 
seas.  The  charters  for  the  universities  of 
Lima  and  Mexico  granted  them  “the  same 
privileges,  franchises  and  liberties”  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  famous  Spanish  center  of 
learning.  These  included  the  use  of  a 
proper  seal  and  such  rights  as  the  rebel¬ 
lious  “republics  of  letters”  had  wrung  from 
barons,  dukes  and  kings  during  the 
Renaissance. 

The  ceremonies  that  accompanied  the 
inauguration  of  a  new  university  were  in 
keeping  with  the  importance  of  the  event, 
which  was  sometimes  delayed  for  decades 
by  the  complicated  business  of  getting 
favorable  action  at  the  royal  and  papal 
courts.  The  petition  for  the  establishment 
of  the  University  of  Guadalajara  was  first 
submitted  in  1750.  Final  approval  was 
not  given  by  the  Crown  until  1792.  When 
the  royal  charter  arrived  on  a  March  day 
of  that  year,  every  church  bell  in  the  town 
was  set  flying.  The  city  functionaries, 
assembled  in  solemn  council,  “one  by  one 
took  the  royal  cedula,  kissing  it  and  placing 
it  on  their  heads  in  token  of  obedience.” 

The  colonial  university  both  reflected 
and  shaped  the  cultural  pattern  of  colonial 
society.  Its  principal  object  was  to  pro¬ 
mote  and  defend  the  established  religion, 
to  train  clergy  in  sufficient  numbers  to  at¬ 
tend  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  white 
settlers,  and  to  carry  on  the  work  of  evan¬ 
gelization  among  the  Indian  tribes.  Its 
leaders  were  prominent  clerics  who  in 
many  instances  not  only  were  scholars  but 
also  had  rendered  valuable  services  as  ex¬ 
plorers,  missionaries,  or  philanthropists. 


It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  the  strong¬ 
est,  often  the  only,  faculty  in  the  first  uni¬ 
versities  was  that  of  theolog\',  in  w'hich 
ethics,  canon  law,  and  similar  subjects 
were  taught.  Sometimes  there  was  a 
professorship  of  medicine,  but  it  was  the 
medicine  of  the  medieval  schoolmen,  em¬ 
pirical  and  with  an  eye  to  sacred  dogma. 
The  faculty  of  theolog\'  trained  not  only 
the  leaders  of  the  church  but  state  officials 
as  well.  The  Univ'ersity  of  Mexico,  in  the 
first  225  years  of  its  existence,  graduated 
25,802  bachelors  and  1.162  doctors  of 
divinity. 

The  establishment  of  a  university  brought 
cultural  prestige  to  the  colonial  capitals 
and  added  a  touch  of  color  to  provincial 
life.  Academic  events,  such  as  the  opening 
of  the  school  year,  the  installation  of  a  new 
rector  or  the  granting  of  degrees,  were 
events  of  pomp  and  circumstance.  Glitter¬ 
ing  processions,  in  which  the  civil,  militars' 
and  ecclesiastical  authorities  marched  in 
strict  order  of  precedence,  wound  through 
the  streets  of  the  town,  drums  beating  and 
banners  flying.  The  age  of  “dignities, 
prebends  and  categories,”  in  which  the 
rule  was  censorship  rather  than  science, 
was  passing;  but  while  it  lasted  its  gilded 
trappings  gave  to  university  life  at  leas: 
the  outward  appearance  of  dutiful  con¬ 
formity  to  tradition. 

As  the  XVIIIth  century  came  to  a  close, 
deep  changes  began  to  take  form.  In  the 
universities  inquiring  minds  were  reading 
forbidden  books  in  the  shadowed  cloisters. 
Roistering  students  began  to  talk  soberly 
of  political  events  in  the  mother  country 
Daring  theologians,  born  in  the  colonies 
and  for  that  reason  subject  to  many  vexing 
disabilities,  began  to  cite  scripture  and 
canon  law  against  the  prejudices  from 
which  they  suffered.  Gradually,  academic 
and  philosophic  discontent  merged  with 
the  two  other  great  currents  of  the  day — 
political  and  economic  rebellion.  Thus 
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IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  SAN  MARCOS,  LIMA 

Created  by  edict  of  the  King  of  Spain  on  May  12,  1551,  the  L'niversity  of  San  Marcos 
holds  classes  in  the  building  it  has  occupied  since  1822. 


the  university  gave  many  of  its  best  brains 
and  much  of  its  talent  to  the  movement 
for  emancipation. 

National  pride  as  well  as  national  needs 
stimulated  the  creation  of  new  universities 
after  the  winning  of  independence.  The 
University  of  Buenos  Aires  was  established 
in  1821,  that  of  Montevideo  in  1838.  Five 
years  later  the  University  of  Chile  opened 
its  doors,  with  the  internationally  known 
scholar,  Andres  Bello,  as  rector.  The  aims 
of  these  institutions  were  “to  foster  national 
culture,  based  upon  the  observation  and 
study  of  the  national  territory,  its  people 
and  their  customs,  and  its  history  .  .  . 
and  to  create  a  literature  and  a  science 
which  should  have  for  their  subject  the 
nation  itself.” 

Universities  under  the  republican  regime 
developed  a  pronounced  tendency  tow'ard 
decentralization,  a  predominance  of  the 
study  of  law  and  medicine  and  an  almost 
complete  dependence  on  the  government 
for  support.  Geographic  barriers,  lack  of 
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communications  and  a  strong  sense  of 
provincialism  led  to  the  establishment  of 
isolated  professional  schools.  Even  in  the 
large  capitals,  where  a  number  of  such 
schools  existed  in  the  same  community, 
this  separation  prevailed.  Colonial  prece¬ 
dent  and  the  peculiar  social  and  political 
conditions  existing  in  the  nineteenth 
century  gave  marked  emphasis  to  the 
study  of  law  and  medicine.  The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Montevideo,  for  example,  was 
nothing  more  than  a  faculty  of  law  until 
1876,  in  which  year  there  was  added  a 
faculty  of  medicine,  followed  ten  years 
later  by  a  school  of  engineering. 

These  professional  schools,  it  should  be 
remarked,  did  not  aim  to  prepare  lawyers, 
doctors  and  engineers  with  a  narrow  pro¬ 
fessional  viewpoint  and  training.  On  the 
contrary,  they  managed  to  give  a  broad, 
humanistic  emphasis  to  their  studies,  pro¬ 
ducing  a  type  of  citizen  who  had  a  multiple 
field  of  interests  and  who  could  easily 
adapt  himself  to  a  career  in  literature,  the 
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Courtly  of  Alfonso  Prune<lii 


HALL  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MEXICO 

In  this  colonial  hall  degrees  are  conferred  on  students  of  the  University  of  Mexico, 
which  ofjcned  its  doors  83  years  earlier  than  Harvard. 

arts,  diplomacy,  public  administration, 
teacliintr  or  science.  In  this  respect  the 
professional  schools  of  the  republican 
period,  in  spite  of  their  limited  means, 
achieved  a  synthesis  in  the  education  of 
their  students  which  has  not  been  attained 
by  many  modern  universities. 

For  many  of  the  universities  that  sur¬ 
vived  the  colonial  regime,  the  XIXth  cen¬ 
tury  was  a  period  of  storm  and  stress. 

That  of  San  Felipe  at  Santiago  disajipeared 
in  1842,  to  make  way  for  the  University  of 
Chile.  That  of  Guadalajara,  except  for  a 
few  of  its  faculties,  was  extinct  from  1869  to 
1925.  Even  the  venerable  Royal  and  Pon¬ 
tifical  University  of  Mexico  was  buffeted 
by  the  currents  of  social  reform  and 
national  reconstruction.  The  liberals,  who 
regarded  it  as  a  stronghold  of  clerical  con¬ 
servatism,  clo.sed  it  after  their  victory  in 
the  wars  of  reform,  1857-67.  It  remained 
closed  until  1910,  when  it  was  revived  by 


Justo  Sierra,  then  Minister  of  Education. 
\  second  and  radical  reorganization  was 
carried  out  in  1929,  the  year  from  which 
the  charter  of  the  present  National  .\u- 
tonomous  University  of  Mexico  dates. 

The  creation  of  new  universities  and  the 
reorganization  of  the  old  ones  character¬ 
izes  the  third  or  modern  period,  which  has 
brought  Latin  America  into  close  economic 
and  cultural  contacts  with  western  Europe 
and  the  United  States.  Among  the  most 
recent  institutions  are  the  University  of 
El  Litoral,  Argentina  (1890),  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Concepcion,  Chile  (1919);  the 
University  of  Minas  Geraes,  Brazil  (1927); 
the  University  of  Panama  (1935);  and  the 
University  of  Sao  Paulo  (1935).  In  most 
instances,  these  new  universities  rejiresent 
a  fusion  of  the  old  professional  schools  that 
had  maintained  an  independent  status. 
This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  University 
of  Sao  Paulo,  formed  bv  the  integration  of 
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the  faculties  of  law  (1827),  medicine 
(1 89 1),  agriculture  (1 901),  education  (1933) 
and  the  Polytechnic  Institute  (1893).  A 
similar  process  has  taken  place  since  the 
reorganization  in  1935  of  the  National 
University  of  Colombia,  which  has  ab¬ 
sorbed  a  number  of  pre-existing  profes¬ 
sional  schools  like  the  Agricultural  Institute 
of  Medellm.  Control  over  these  schools, 
formerly  held  by  various  national  minis¬ 
tries,  such  as  those  of  agriculture,  educa¬ 
tion  and  industry,  has  been  transferred  to 
the  administrative  officers  of  the  new 
university. 

Exceptions  to  this  tendency  are  the 
National  Universities  of  El  Litoral  and 
Cuyo.  in  .Nrgentina.  Their  faculties  are 
located  in  various  cities.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  allows  a  maximum  of  administrative 
centralization  together  with  a  flexible 
adaptation  to  the  economic  and  social 
conditions  in  the  areas  served  by  the 
university. 

There  are  67  universities  in  Latin  .\mer- 
ica,  of  which  41  are  under  national  con¬ 
trol  and  9  under  that  of  state  or  local 
governments.  The  other  17  are  privately 
controlled.  The  distribution  by  nations 
of  the  private  universities  is  irregular. 
Chile  has  four  as  against  one  controlled 
by  the  Government.  By  contrast,  of 
•Xrgentina's  six  universities  only  one  is 
private. 

.Academically,  the  Latin  American  uni¬ 
versity  is  based  upon  the  Jacultad  (faculty), 
which  is  often  composed  of  various 

escuelas  (schools)  specializing  in  related 

branches  within  the  scope  of  each  faculty. 
To  these  faculties  and  schools  are  attached 
inslitutns  (institutes)  foi  research.  Oc¬ 
casionally,  there  is  a  colegio,  a  secondary 
school  under  the  control  and  guidance  of 
the  university.  I’ypical  of  this  structure 
is  the  National  University  of  Buenos 

•Aires,  which  has  faculties  of  law,  medical 
science,  philosophy  and  letters,  agronomy 


•SOR  JL'.^NA  INES  DE  L.\  CRUZ 

•Nor  Juana,  born  in  1651,  was  called  by  her  Mexi¬ 
can  contemporaries  “the  Tenth  Muse.’’  She  not 
only  was  a  p>oet  and  musician,  but  also  had  a 
remarkable  grasp  of  philosophy,  literature, 
physics,  mathematics,  history,  and  languages. 
She  maintained  that  women  should  be  granted 
equal  privileges  with  men  in  the  field  of  learning. 


and  economics.  There  are  schools  of 
medicine,  pharmacy,  dentistry,  obstetrics, 
commerce,  and  architecture.  There  are 
inslitutos  such  as  those  of  surgery,  philology 
and  literature,  and  finally,  the  Colegio 
Nacional  of  Buenos  Aires. 

.Administratively,  supreme  authority  in 
most  cases  is  vested  in  the  University 
Council,  composed  of  the  rector  (president), 
the  deans  of  the  faculties,  the  directors  of 
the  schools  and  institutes,  and  the  elected 
delegates  of  the  teaching  staff  and  stu¬ 
dents.  Some  councils  have  representatives 
of  the  alumni  and  of  the  national  ministry 
of  education.  Each  faculty  has  its  own 
council  presided  over  by  the  dean.  A 
noteworthy  characteristic  of  both  the 
facultv  and  universitv  councils  is  the 
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participation  of  elected  representatives  of  the  country’s  eminent  names  in  law, 
the  student  body — a  democratic  procedure  medicine,  diplomacy,  science  and  the  arts, 

which  has  come  down  through  the  The  study  of  medicine  and  law  still 
centuries.  attracts  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 

The  rector  is  elected  in  the  great  students  enrolled  in  Latin  American 

majority  of  instances  by  the  University  institutions  of  higher  learning.  In  1937, 

Council.  He  is  usually  an  outstanding  the  University  of  Habana  had  a  total  of 

member  of  one  of  the  faculties  chosen  6,736  students  of  which  appro.ximatcly 

because  of  scholarly  attainments  and  not  2,800  were  in  the  two  faculties  mentioned, 

necessarily  because  of  administrative  abili-  In  some  of  the  smaller  institutions,  the 

ty.  Full-fledged  electoral  campaigns  are  proportion  is  even  greater.  Over  fifty 

organized  beforehand;  election  day  finds  percent  of  the  university  students  in 

the  student  body  and  the  teaching  staff  in  Ecuador  in  1930  were  enrolled  in  medical 

a  state  of  animation.  Occasionally  this  and  law  courses.  This  does  not  mean  that 

democratic  fervor  gets  out  of  hand  and  all  those  students  actually  entered  these 

there  are  “lamentable  incidents  originated  professions.  Tradition  and  the  cultural 

by  an  ambient  charged  with  emotions”,  prestige  long  attached  to  these  callings 

as  they  are  reported  in  the  press.  To  the  entice  many  who  have  no  need  or  disposi- 

Latin  American  students  these  elections  tion  to  engage  in  them, 

might  almost  be  said  to  be  the  moral  With  rare  exceptions,  the  professor  in  a 
equivalent  of  football.  The  list  of  rectors  Latin  American  university  is  a  lawyer,  an 
of  any  important  university  would  contain  engineer,  an  artist  or  a  physician  actively 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  MINES,  OURO  PRETO 

The  building  at  the  left,  the  palace  of  the  colonial  governors  of  Minas  Geraes,  a  region  rich  in  gold,  iron, 
manganese,  diamonds,  and  other  minerals,  has  been  used  as  a  St  hool  of  Mines  for  Brazil  since  1876. 
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CUBAN'  UNIVERSITY 
STUDENTS 

The  sp)eciraens  collected  by 
the  Atlantis,  on  a  deep-sea  ex¬ 
ploring  expedition  in  Cuban 
waters  sponsored  jointly  by 
the  University  of  Habana  and 
Harvard  University,  attracted 
■•-isits  from  the  science  classes 
of  the  former  institution. 


CourtMy  of  TbomM  Borbour 


working  in  his  own  profession.  He  gives 
only  such  time  and  attention  to  his 
teaching  as  his  other  duties  will  allow.  The 
low  salaries  paid  to  professors  reflect  this 
fvsiem  of  part-time  teaching,  which  is 
generally  regarded  as  undesirable.  Those 
who  teach  for  low  salaries,  or  the  many  who 
often  reach  for  no  compensation  at  all, 
consider  the  prestige  gained  by  their 
association  with  the  university  as  a  reward 
for  their  ser\’ices.  Professors  are  selected 
through  a  rigorous  and  complicated  com¬ 
petitive  system  which  practically  closes 
the  way  to  foreigners. 

Student  organization  as  a  rule  takes 
the  form  of  a  general  federation,  com¬ 
posed  of  the  associations  of  students  in  the 
schools  of  law,  medicine,  engineering,  edu¬ 
cation  and  the  like.  It  is  through  these 
associations  that  delegates  are  elected  to 
the  university  council,  student  needs  are 
expressed  and  movements  organized  to 
cring  such  needs  to  the  attention  of  the 
authorities.  The  “free  student”  move- 
nient,  which  was  aimed  at  dull  or  incom¬ 
petent  teachers,  established  through  strikes 
and  demonstrations  the  right  of  students  to 
*.ake  final  examinations  without  attendinc 


lectures.  This  type  of  student  action  is 
one  that  is  deeply  woven  in  the  traditions 
of  university  life,  dating  from  even  before 
the  protest  of  six  students  of  Bogota  who 
walked  out  one  day  in  1586  after  the 
archbishop  had  ordered  them  “to  serve 
daily  in  the  cathedral  and  to  sing  in  the 
choir  at  the  canonical  hours.” 

.•Ml  universities  require  for  admission 
the  secondary  school  certificate  or  its 
equivalent.  In  those  countries  where  the 
secondary  school  course  is  considered  in¬ 
adequate  for  the  preparation  of  future 
university  students,  the  university  some¬ 
times  establishes  its  own  preparatory 
school,  at  which  attendance  of  all  candi¬ 
dates  for  entrance  to  any  of  the  faculties 
is  required.  The  countries  that  are  par¬ 
ticularly  stringent  in  this  regard  are  .Ar¬ 
gentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  Mexico  and  Uru¬ 
guay.  These  preparatory  schools  are  a 
vestige  of  the  time  when  the  universities 
exercised  a  close  and  sometimes  stifling 
control  of  all  secondary  education,  which 
was  widely  regarded  until  recent  years  as 
strictly  preparatory  for  admission  to  the 
professional  schools.  In  place  of  attend¬ 
ance  at  a  university-controlled  prepara- 
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tory  school,  Ecuador  and  C'olombia  de¬ 
mand  the  completion  of  a  seven-year 
course  in  the  public  secondary  school  as  a 
prerequisite  for  entrance  to  the  university. 

Standards  for  the  granting  of  degrees 
vary  considerably  from  country  to  country. 
The  doctorate  is  usually  awarded  on  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  course  in  law  or  philosophy 
and  literature,  which  covers  from  five  to 
seven  years.  The  presentation  of  a  thesis 
is  generally  required. 

Foreigners  washing  to  enroll  for  credit 
in  a  university  are  required  to  submit  a 
high  school  diploma  or  its  equivalent  and 
a  birth  certificate,  and  to  have  more  than 
a  passing  knowledge  of  the  language  of 
the  country.  Since  few  Latin  American 
universities  keep  their  catalogs  up  to  date, 
the  best  procedure  for  a  foreign  student  is 
to  write  directly  to  the  dean  of  the  faculty 
in  which  he  is  interested  in  taking  work. 

Few  universities  have  been  favored  with 
private  endowments  on  the  scale  known 
in  the  L’nited  States.  The  case  of  the 
Federico  Santa  Maria  Technical  L'ni- 
versity  of  Chile,  which  was  created  ex¬ 
clusively  from  funds  donated  by  the  mil¬ 
lionaire  and  philanthropist  whose  name 
it  bears,  is  an  exception  which  emphasizes 
the  dependence  of  the  institutions  of  hi"her 
learning  in  Latin  .\mcrica  on  public  funds. 
National  and  slate  governments  not  only 
meet  current  expenses;  they  also  construct 
the  buildings  and  provide  the  equipment. 
.Stturces  of  income  for  the  universities 
siiecified  by  law  include  private  founda¬ 
tions  and  government  sub.sidies,  but  the 
former  arc  practically  negligible.  In 
the  income  of  the  University  of  Mabana 
was  900,000  pesos,  all  of  which  was  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  national  government. 

I  he  liberal  conces.sions  made  to  students 
in  the  form  of  scholarships,  low  tuition 
fees  and  exemption  from  fees  and  assess¬ 
ments  considerably  reduces  another  source 
of  revenue.  'Fhc  Universitv  of  Chile 


e.xempts  more  than  1,700  of  its  7,000  stu¬ 
dents  from  the  payment  of  tuition.  In  the 
L’niversity  of  Mexico  an  average  of  five  to 
ten  pe.sos  is  charged  per  semester  course, 
if  the  student  passes  it;  in  addition  theie  are 
nominal  laboratory  charges.  The  average 
tuition  cost  in  .\rgentina  is  72  pesos,  the 
National  L'niversity  standing  highest  with 
92  pesos  and  that  of  Fucuman  lowest  with 
1 0  pesos. 

This  dependence  on  the  government  for 
financial  support  makes  the  autonomy  for 
which  Latin  .Xmerican  universities  have 
long  struggled  more  of  a  theory  than  a  fact. 
Political  changes  are  often  reflecud  in 
administrative  and  academic  instability. 
The  great  interest  that  students  take  in 
political  matters  is  due  partly  to  the  imme¬ 
diate  influence  that  such  matters  have  on 
the  university.  Discussion  and  agitation 
on  public  issues  by  students  and  professors 
sometimes  leads  to  the  suspension  of 
classes.  Fhe  closing  of  the  L'niversity  of 
Habana  in  19.30  ‘‘to  assure  the  public 
peace  and  order  and  to  defend  the  national 
sovereignty”  indicates  the  close  relation¬ 
ship  between  politics  and  university  life 
that  exists  in  some  countries. 

The  modern  university  in  Latin  .\merica 
is.  on  the  whole,  an  institution  with  broad¬ 
ening  horizons  in  respect  to  lK)th  its  posi¬ 
tion  in  society  and  its  daily  relationships 
with  its  students.  Its  general  aims  are 
“to  impart  higher  education  and  to  con¬ 
duct  scientific  research  on  problems  of 
general  importance,  and  to  prepare  techni¬ 
cians  and  experts  who  shall  be  useful  in 
society.”  Through  its  |)ublications.  which 
include  some  of  the  l)esi  learned  journals 
on  the  continent,  and  by  the  hospitality  it 
offers  the  leading  minds  of  the  day.  the 
university  exercises  great  influence  in  even' 
sphere  of  national  life. 

One  aspect  of  this  influence  which  is  of 
increasing  and  practical  importance  is  the 
work  of  the  numerous  inaliliitos  and  escuflas 
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which  arc  everywhere  carrying  on  re¬ 
search.  Such  arc  the  Escuela  de  In^e- 
nieros  .\gr6nomos  y  Azucarcros  (School  of 
.\griculiural  and  Sugar  Engineers)  of  Cuba, 
founded  in  1900  by  Enrique  Jose  \’arona: 
the  Instituto  de  Geologia  of  Mexico,  which 
has  functioned  since  1891;  the  world-fa¬ 
mous  Instituto  Butantan,  attached  to  the 
University  of  Sao  Paulo;  the  Instituto  Na- 
cional  de  Radium, which  cooperates  closely 
with  the  National  University  of  Bogota: 
and  the  institutes  of  social  research  in  the 
universities  of  Mexico  and  El  Litoral.  In 
the  laboratories  and  seminars  of  these  insti¬ 
tutes  problems  of  scientific  interest  and 
social  value  are  attacked  and  solved.  .\ 


notable  example  of  this  was  the  discovery 
by  the  Instituto  de  Biologia  of  Mexico  that 
lilindness  among  thousands  of  peasants 
living  in  tropical  areas  is  caused  by  a  sand 
(ly,  whose  sting  deposits  in  the  blood  stream 
a  parasite  w'hich  eventually  destroys  the 
optic  nerve.  In  Cuba,  Brazil,  Argentina, 
Chile  and  Puerto  Rico,  to  name  only  a 
few  places,  multiple  problems  of  public 
health,  hygiene,  commerce,  industry  and 
agriculture  are  engaging  the  attention  of 
these  institutes. 

Some  of  these  ne\v  universities — ^or  the 
old  universities  with  new  life — have 
stepped  Ijoldly  out  of  academic  precincts  to 
carrv  knowledge  and  culture  to  the  masses. 


CouriMj'  of  Culoinhian  Erctilu 


THE  NATIONAL  RADIUM  INSTITUTE,  BOGOTA 

Research  institutes  afliliated  with  Latin  American  universities  carry  on  investigations  into  widely  diver¬ 
gent  subjects,  including  sugar  growing  and  refining,  geology,  antivenins,  and  the  cause  and  treatment 

of  cancer. 


Courte«>’  of  GufttemataD  Oovernmeat  Printinc  Office 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE,  GUATEMALA  CITY 


University  extension  work,  which  Juvenal 
Hernandez,  rector  of  the  University  of 
Chile,  described  as  “the  bridge  between 
the  erudition  of  the  cloisters  and  the  needs 
of  the  people,”  has  taken  varied  forms. 
The  faculties,  schools  and  institutes  organ¬ 
ize  popular  lectures,  broadcast  radio  pro¬ 
grams.  hold  exhibitions  of  graphic  and 
plastic  art,  give  concerts  of  symphonic  and 
chamber  music,  crusade  against  illiteracy, 
encourage  unknown  artists  and  composers, 
send  educational  missions  to  the  dark  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  countryside,  and  in  general 
throw  open  their  doors  to  anyone,  however 
humble  his  station,  who  desires  knowledge. 

Two  aspects  of  these  extension  activities 
merit  more  than  passing  comment:  adult 
education  among  workers  and  the  creation 
of  summer  schools.  In  a  number  of  coun¬ 
tries  there  have  been  established  w'hat  are 
known  as  “popular  universities”  which 


fill  the  gap  in  the  education  of  young 
workers.  Of  a  different  type  is  the  Work¬ 
ers  University  of  Mexico.  Originally 
established  as  the  Gabino  Barreda  Uni¬ 
versity  in  1934,  it  has  grown  rapidly, 
creating  seminars  for  economic  and  social 
research,  organizing  courses  in  history, 
languages  and  political  science,  conduct¬ 
ing  field  investigations  and  holding  a 
summer  school.  The  purpose  of  this 
institution  is  “to  provide  a  popular  insti¬ 
tute  of  higher  learning  for  the  w'orking 
classes  of  Mexico.” 

In  line  with  the  search  for  new  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  service,  several  universities 
have  established  summer  schools  in  which 
special  attractions  are  arranged  for  foreign 
students.  The  oldest  of  these  is  the  sum¬ 
mer  school  of  the  University  of  Mexico, 
which  dates  from  1921.  More  recently 
the  University  of  Chile  has  opened  a 
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school  which  meets  during  the  month  of 
January.  The  Chilean  Government  offers 
inducements  to  foreigners  in  the  form  of 
reduced  railway  rates  for  travel  within  the 
country  and  a  few  tuition  scholarships. 
Over  sixty  students  from  other  .American 
republics  attended  the  summer  school  at 
Santiago  in  1938.  Other  universities  that 
have  held  summer  sessions  in  the  past  are 
those  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Puerto  Rico, 
Panama,  and  Quito. 

Increasing  opportunities  for  a  larger 
number  of  young  people,  together  with  the 
enterprising  spirit  shown  by  the  universi¬ 
ties,  explain  their  rapid  growth  in  recent 
years.  The  National  University  of  Buenos 
Aires  has  an  enrolment  of  over  14,000 
students,  that  of  Montevideo  well  over 
11,000.  The  University  of  Chile  in¬ 
creased  its  enrolment  from  4,400  students 
in  1933  to  more  than  7,000  in  1939.  Both 
the  universities  of  Mexico  and  Habana 
have  over  8,000  students.  These  figures 
include  persons  enrolled  in  extension 
classes  and  represent  some  duplications. 

All  the  Latin  American  universities 
admit  women  students,  the  first  institution 
to  have  taken  this  radical  step  being  the 
University  of  Chile  in  1 877.  Today  women 
are  to  be  found  enrolled  in  practically  all 
the  faculties,  but  their  preference  seems  to 
lie  in  those  of  law,  medicine,  pharmacy, 
philosophy,  and  letters.  An  interesting 


though  not  typical  example  is  that  of  the 
University  of  Habana,  where  in  1937 
3,204  out  of  5,449  students  were  women. 
As  yet  the  woman  graduate  does  not  find 
the  same  equality  of  opportunity  in  the 
profession  of  her  choice  that  she  is  now 
able  to  find  in  the  university. 

Not  the  least  sign  of  the  spirit  of  the 
new  universities  is  the  widespread  interest 
in  the  construction  of  campuses  like  those 
to  be  found  in  the  United  States.  The 
University  of  Concepcion  already  has  such 
a  campus.  Habana  is  in  the  midst  of  an 
extensive  construction  program  which  will 
enlarge  its  present  campus  and  which  will 
be  completed  by  1940;  in  Bogota  and  Rio 
de  Janeiro  ambitious  plans  have  been 
drafted  for  ciudades  universitarias,  as  they 
are  called.  Mexico,  Lima,  Quito,  and 
Buenos  Aires  have  similar  plans. 

As  yet  not  many  of  these  more  stately 
mansions,  designed  in  the  clean,  incisive 
lines  of  functional  architecture,  have  risen 
over  the  continent.  Until  they  do,  Latin 
.American  students  will  be  content  with 
the  colonnaded  patios,  the  vaulted  corri¬ 
dors  and  the  beamed  lecture  halls  in 
which  bishops  of  strong  will  created  a  new 
domain  for  learning,  little  dreaming  that 
where  they  once  speculated  on  the  number 
of  angels  that  could  dance  on  the  point  of 
a  needle,  men  are  now'  trying  to  count  the 
electrons  that  race  within  a  molecule. 


The  Fourth  Centenary 
of  Printing  in  America 

RAFAEL  HELIODORO  VALLE 

In  addressing  the  delegates  to  the  Third  International  Conference  of  American  States  at  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  on  July  31,  1906,  the  Hon.  Elihu  Root,  then  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States,  said:  “/  bring  from  my  country  a  special  greeting  to  her  elder  sisters  in  the  civilization  of 
.America."  It  is  interesting  to  recall  that  Mexico,  Pau,  and  Bolivia  all  had  established  printing 
presses  before  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  on  Plymouth  Rock.  While  Mexico  is  celebrating  the 
fourth  centenary  of  printing,  the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  introduction  of  a  press  into  the 
United  Stales  is  being  commemorated.  The  first  press  in  the  United  States  was  brought  over  from 
England  and  set  up  in  Cambridge,  .Massachusetts,  by  Stephen  Day  and  his  son,  Matthew.  The 
first  work  produced  on  the  press  in  1639  was  called  the  " Freeman' s  Oath"  and  the  first  book  from 
the  press,  issued  in  1640,  was  known  as  the  “Bay  Psalm  Book." — Editor. 


June  12,  1539,  the  date  on  which  the 
German  printer,  Juan  Cromberger,  and 
the  Italian,  Juan  Paoli  or  Juan  Pablos, 
signed  a  contract  for  the  formal  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  press  in  Me.xico — a  document 
which  was  found  in  the  Archivo  de  Protocolos 
in  Seville  by  Dr.  Jose  Gestoso  y  Perez 
marks  a  red-letter  day  in  the  history  of 
printing  in  .\merica  (1).'  It  is  possible 
that  before  that  date  there  may  have  been 
printing  in  the  capital  of  New  Spain. 
That  is  something  which  will  be  deter¬ 
mined  if  ever  there  appears  a  document, 
a  leaflet,  or  a  book,  whose  imprint  shows 
a  date  earlier  than  1539.  There  was  in¬ 
deed  a  printer  prior  to  that  date,  a  man 
named  Esteban  Martin,  according  to  a 
notice  which  appeared  in  the  .Adas  de 
Cnbildo  (2)  (3). 

Ehc  earnest  study  of  this  historical  prol)- 
1cm,  and  of  others  that  derive  from  it,  has 
claimed  the  attention  of  scholars  and  bib¬ 
liophiles  of  the  caliber  of  Joaquin  Garcia 
Icazbalccta  (4),  Marcos  Jimenez  de  la 
Espada  (5),  George  Parker  Winship  (6), 
Jose  Toribio  Medina  (7),  Jose  Gestoso  y 

'  The  numbers  in  parentheses  refer  to  the  works  con¬ 
sulted  by  the  author,  enumerated  in  the  bibliography  at 
the  end  of  the  article. 


Perez  (8),  Nicolas  Leon  (9)  (10),  W.  \V. 
Blake  (11),  Pedro  Henriquez  Ureha  (12), 
\'ictoriano  Salado  Alvarez  (13),  Demetrio 
S.  Garcia  (14),  Emilio  Valton  (15), 
Henry  R.  Wagner  (16),  Juan  B.  Iguiniz 
(17),  Jose  Torre  Revello  (18),  Francisco 
Perez  Salazar  (19),  Lucy  E.  Osborne  (20), 
y  Federico  Gomez  de  Orozco  f21). 
Furthermore,  there  have  been  cited  as 
evidence  the  testimony  and  affirmations 
of  chroniclers  of  the  X\'Ith  century, 
such  as  Fray  .Xgustin  Davila  Padilla  (22), 
Franci.sco  Lopez  de  Gomara  (23),  .\ntonio 
de  Herrera  (24),  y  Gil  Gonzalez  Davila 
(25),  and  the  great  bishop  Fray  Juan  de 
Zumarraga  (26). 

But  the  document  found  by  Gcsto.so  y 
Perez  is  of  such  definite  nature  that  Dr. 
X’alton  was  right  in  designating  as  a 
“hypothetical  and  preparatory  period*’  the 
time  before  1539,  without  discarding  the 
possibility  that  before  that  date  there  may 
have  been  “some  attempt  at  jirintins;.” 
In  referring  to  the  first  Franciscans  who, 
headed  by  F’ray  Martin  de  \’alencia, 
arrived  in  Mexico  in  1524,  Valton  says 
that  it  may  Ix^  ventured  that  they  were  in 
.\mcrica  “the  initiators  of  .some  primitive 
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Wat«rcolor  by  Verooo  Howe  Bailey.  Heproduced  with  the  permasion  of  William  T.  Dewart,  from  the  “New  York  Sun* 


THE  HOUSE  IN  MEXICO  CITY  IN  WHICH  THE  FIRST  PRINTING  PRESS 
IN  AMERICA  WAS  INSTALLED 


terial  was  customarily  used  for  the  codices. 
They  also  may  have  brought  from  Spain 
some  of  the  plates  for  engravings,  ^vith 
the  images  and  religious  objects  which  were 
indispensable  to  them  in  their  ministry.” 
\’alton  thinks  that  “the  problem  of  the 
introduction  of  printing  in  Mexico  could 


attempt  at  a  stamp  or  press,  making,  for 
example,  by  their  own  ingenuity,  or  order¬ 
ing  to  be  made  by  the  Indian  neophytes, 
some  wood  cuts  which  represented  the 
images  and  mysteries  of  the  Christian 
religion,  which  then  were  printed  on 
maguey  paper  or  on  whatever  other  ma¬ 
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only  have  presented  itself  when  the  spirit¬ 
ual  conquest  of  the  West  Indies  had  been 
fairly  well  consolidated;  that  is  to  say, 
when  on  the  one  hand  the  Castilian  lan¬ 
guage  had  been  sufficiently  diffused  among 
the  natives  and  on  the  other  hand  the  in¬ 
digenous  tongues  had  become  sufficiently 
known  and  used  by  the  missionaries,  then 
printing  came  to  the  fore  as  a  useful  and, 
to  a  certain  point,  a  necessary  tool  for 
the  government  of  New  Spain,  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  as  well  as  civil,  in  its  instruction  and 
evangelization  of  the  Indians.” 

Antecedents 

The  formal  establishment  of  printing  is 
one  of  the  glories  of  the  Franciscans  (27). 
When  in  1 53.3  Zumarraga,  the  first  Bishop 
of  Mexico,  was  in  Spain,  he  wrote — or  it 
is  believed  he  wrote  at  that  time — a  me¬ 
morial  in  which  he  said:  “Also,  because  it 
would  be  a  very  useful  and  convenient 
thing  to  have  there  a  printing  press  and 
paper  mill,  and  since  there  are  persons 
w'ho  would  like  to  go  there  if  Your  Majesty 
will  favor  them  with  the  means  of  sup¬ 
porting  their  art,  may  Your  Lordship  and 
Your  Graces  thus  dispose.”  Then  it 
happened  that  Zumarraga  and  Don  An¬ 
tonio  de  Mendoza,  who  was  going  over 
to  New  Spain  (Mexico)  as  Viceroy,  ex¬ 
changed  ideas  and  agreed,  among  other 
things,  upon  the  installation  of  a  printing 
press.  The  Royal  Decree  of  June  6,  1542, 
made  note  of  it  thus:  “It  has  been  told  to 
me  that  the  said  Juan  Cromberger,  at 
the  instance  of  our  Viceroy  in  New  Spain 
and  of  the  Bishop  of  Mexico,  sent  work¬ 
men  and  a  press  to  that  country”  (15). 
On  May  6,  1538,  Zumarraga  said  in  a 
new  memorial  to  the  Emperor:  “There 
can  be  little  progress  in  the  matter  of 
printing  because  of  the  scarcity  of  paper. 
This  impedes  the  many  works  which  arc 
now  ready  here  and  others  which  were 
ready  to  be  reprinted,  since  the  most 


ANTONIO  DE  MENDOZA,  FIRST  VICEROY 
OF  MEXICO,  1535-51 

It  was  largely  owing  to  the  initiative  of  this  able 
administrator  that  the  first  printing  press  in 
America  was  set  up  in  Mexico  City,  probably 
in  1536. 


necessary  things  are  lacking  and  but  little 
has  come  from  there.”  These  phrases 
of  Zumarraga,  if  indeed  they  imply  that 
there  w’as  rudimentary  printing  before 
1 539,  are  reinforced  by  the  fact  that  before 
that  date  “various  works  were  sent  out  of 
Mexico  to  be  printed  in  Europe,  especially 
in  Seville.”  It  is  possible,  too,  that  if 
Esteban  Martin,  printer,  was  in  Mexico 
before  that  date,  “it  may  be  conjectured 
that  he  w’as  there  as  a  representative  of 
Cromberger”  (15). 

The  statement  of  Davila  y  Padilla, 
affirming  that  the  first  book  printed  was 
the  Escala  Espiritual  of  San  Juan  Climaco, 
translated  by  Fray  Juan  de  Estrada,  may 
also  be  mentioned.  In  this  respect  Dr. 
Valton  says:  “The  fact  that  up  to  the 
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present  time  no  copy  of  the  Escala  Espiri- 
tual  has  been  found  is  not  sufficient  cause, 
as  Icazbalceta  observes,  to  deny  its 
existence.  There  are  many  other  books 
indisputably  printed  in  Mexico  in  the 
XVIth  century  of  which  not  even  a 
fragment  is  known  to  exist  today.  Further¬ 
more,  it  must  be  taken  into  account  that 
certainly  few  copies  of  the  Escala  were 
printed,  and  those  especially  for  the  use  of 
the  student  novices  of  Santo  Domingo  of 
Mexico — a  sufficient  reason  to  explain 
their  early  disappearance.”  It  is  also 
probable  that  before  1539  “there  may  have 
been  printed  other  brief  items  such  as 
ABC’s,  small  primers,  loose  leaf  powers  of 
attorney,  promissory  notes,  etc.”  (15). 

Cromberger' s  Press 

V'^alton  tells  us  that  when  Garcia  Icaz¬ 
balceta,  “not  knowing  the  terms  of  the 
first  contract  made  in  Spain  for  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  printing”,  signified  “1536,  short¬ 
ly  after  the  beginning  of  the  year”  as  the 
most  likely  date,  nothing  was  yet  known 
of  the  document  which  named  Juan 
Cromberger  and  Juan  Paoli,  “a  Lombard, 
native  of  Brescia”,  as  those  who  definitely 
established  “the  first  formal,  complete, 
and  permanent  press.”  It  is  not  known 
i  Paoli  arrived  in  September  or  at  the 
beginning  of  October  of  that  year. 

The  terms  of  that  contract  were  as 
follows;  “That  for  all  the  time  (of  the 
contract)  Juan  Pablos  w'ould  fill  the  office 
of  type-setter,  just  as  he  had  done  in 
Seville,  with  all  diligence  and  care, 
managing  the  press  and  overseeing  the 
operators,  and  doing  as  a  daily  task  3,000 
double  sheets  {?),  as  he  had  done  in  Seville; 
that  Cromberger  would  furnish  paper, 
ink,  type,  and  all  the  appurtenances, 
sti|)ulating  the  manner  of  filling  orders 
and  meeting  their  mutual  responsibilities; 
that  everything  pertaining  to  the  business 
belonged  to  Cromberger;  that  there  would 


be  a  box  with  two  keys  in  which  to  keep 
the  cash;  Juan  Pablos  would  have  one 
key  and  a  person  designated  by  Cromber¬ 
ger  the  other;  that  the  wife  of  Pablos,  Jero- 
nima  Gutierrez,  would  serve  in  the  house 
in  any  way  necessary,  without  collecting 
any  wages  other  than  her  maintenance; 
that  from  the  profits  which  would  accrue 
in  ten  years  there  would  be  taken  first 
for  Cromberger  the  capital  invested  during 
all  that  time,  and  of  the  remainder,  one 
fifth  would  be  for  Pablos  and  the  other 
four  fifths  for  the  said  Cromberger;  that 
in  every  book  which  might  be  printed 
there  would  be  placed  at  the  end,  ‘Printed 
in  the  City  of  Mexico  in  the  House  of 
Juan  Cromberger’,  and  no  other  name 
would  be  placed  there.  Before  proceeding 
with  the  printing  of  books  ordered  from 
them,  the  permission  of  the  Bishop  of 
Mexico  and  other  usual  approvals,  ac¬ 
cording  to  decree,  would  have  to  be 
solicited.  The  duration  of  the  association 
would  be  ten  years  from  the  date  of  the 
instrument,  which  was  agreed  to  ‘in 
Seville  in  the  office  of  .Alonso  de  la  Barrera, 
notary  public,  Thursday,  the  twelfth  day 
of  June  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord  One 
Thousand  Five  Hundred  and  Thirty-nine. 
Witnesses  present  were  Diego  Felipe  Farfan 
and  Pedro  Yrygoyen,  notaries,  of  Seville.’ 

“In  an  additional  contract  signed  the 
same  day,  June  12,  1539,  the  value  of  the 
press,  ink,  and  paper  is  estimated  at  100,- 
000  maravedis;  the  cost  of  provisions,  etc., 
at  70,000;  the  price  of  a  negro  slave  named 
Pedro  at  100  ducats;  and  the  total  of  the 
passage  of  Juan  Pablos,  his  wife,  the  press¬ 
man,  and  the  slave  at  50  ducats. 

“With  the  pressman,  named  Gil  Barbero, 
Juan  Cromberger  akso  executed  a  special 
agreement  by  public  deed  in  the  oflice  of 
Alonso  de  la  Barrera  on  the  same  date  as 
the  contracts  referred  to  above.  The  press¬ 
man  obligated  himself  to  lend  his  services, 
under  conditions  such  as  were  the  custom 
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in  Spain,  for  a  term  of  three  years,  and  he 
was  to  have  a  salary  of  two  and  a  half 
ducats  a  month  during  the  journey;  pay¬ 
ment  of  his  passage,  food,  and  drink;  and 
five  and  a  half  ducats  from  the  time  of  his 
arriv'al  in  Mexico;  there  being  advanced 
to  him  the  sum  of  twelve  ducats”  (15). 

Chronology 

1530. — Juan  Cromberger  published  in 
Seville  Vita  Christ i  Cartuxano  by  Fray  Am- 
brosio  Montesino,  which  \’alton  calls  a 
“preliminary  sample  of  printing  in 
.\merica.” 

1539.  — Juan  Pablos  printed  the  “first 
known  book”:  Breve y  mas  compendiosa  Doc- 
trina  Christiana  en  lengua  castellanay  mexicana, 
by  order  of  Zumarraga.  The  first  ^vho 
made  reference  to  it  was  Don  Marcos 
Jimenez  de  la  Espada;  and  “the  present 
whereabouts  of  this  unique  copy  are  un¬ 
known”  (18). 

1540.  — Juan  Cromberger  died. 

1 543. — There  was  published  in  the  City 
of  Mexico  the  “first  book  printed  in 
.America  of  which  a  complete  copy  is  as 
yet  known  to  exist”:  Doctrina  brette  muj 
p(ro)uechosa  de  las  cosas  q  p{er)tenecen  a  la  fe 
catholica  y  a  nra  cristiandad  en  estilo  llano 
p{ar)a  comu{n)  intelige{n)cia,  by  Fray  Juan 
de  Zumarraga  (15). 

1546. — Juan  Pablos  first  placed  his 
name  on  the  imprint  of  the  Cancionero 
Spiritual  of  Fray  Bartolom6  de  las  Casas. 

1550. — The  Sevillian,  Antonio  de  Es¬ 
pinosa,  fitst  type  founder,  appeared  as  a 
worker  in  the  house  of  Pablos. 

1554.  — Juan  Pablos  published  Recognilio, 
summularum  by  Fray  Alonso  de  la  Veracru/, 
the  first  text  book  printed  in  America  for 
students  of  philosojjhy;  and  Dialeclica  reso- 
lutio,  edited  by  the  same  author,  the  first 
publication  in  America  of  the  works  of 
Aristotle. 

1555.  — ;Juan  Pablos  published  the  I’o- 
cabulario  en  la  lengua  Castellano  f  Mexicana 


by  Fray  .\lonso  de  Molina,  the  first  dic¬ 
tionary  printed  in  America. 

1557. — Juan  Pablos  published  Phisica 
Specvlatio  by  Fray  Alonso  de  la  \’eracruz. 
the  first  physics  book  printed  in  .America. 

1560.  — Juan  Pablos  became  a  Spanish 
citizen. 

1561.  — Juan  Pablos  died  in  the  City  of 
Mexico. 

1566. — Antonio  de  Espinosa  published 
the  Summarium  of  Fray  Bartolom6  de  Le¬ 
desma,  the  first  theological  treatise  printed 
in  .\merica. 

1570.  — Pedro  Ocharte,  a  Frenchman, 
published  Opera  medicinalia  by  Francisco 
Bravo,  the  first  book  on  medicine  printed 
in  America. 

1571.  — Juan  Ortiz,  “engraver  in  metals, 
carver  of  wood,  and  maker  of  gold  thread”, 
made  the  first  woodcut  in  America  (28) 
for  the  Doctrina  en  Lengua  Guasteca,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Ocharte.  In  that  year,  or  be¬ 
fore,  Ocharte  and  Antonio  de  Espinosa 
published  the  Graduale  Dominicale,  first 
printed  document  in  the  history  of  music 
in  America,  prepared  and  edited  by  Juan 
Hernfindez  (29)  (30)  (31)  (32). 

1584. — Ocharte  published  Questio  Pro 
doctoratu  in  Jure  Pontificio  by  Pedro  Gon¬ 
zalez  de  Prado,  the  first  univ’ersity  thesis 
on  canonical  law  printed  in  America. 

1598. — Pedro  Balli  published  Textus 
Relegundus  ex  Sapientissimi  Hippocratis  by 
Fernando  Rangel,  the  first  university  thesis 
on  medicine  printed  in  America. 

Printers  and  Incunabula 

V'alton  has  arranged  the  printers  of  the 
XVTth  century  in  this  chronological  order: 
Juan  Pablos,  Antonio  de  Espinosa,  Antonio 
.Mv'arez,  Pedro  Ocharte,  Pedro  Balli, 
Antonio  Ricardo,  the  widow  of  Ocharte, 
Cornelius  Adrian  Cesar,  Melchor  Ocharte, 
Luis  Ocharte  Figueroa,  and  Enrico  Mar¬ 
tinez. 

Some  “Mexican  incunabula”  (1543- 
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TITLE  PAGE  OF  THE  DOCIRIAA  BRKI  E.  PRINTED  IN  MEXIC:0,  1543 

This  work  hy  Bishop  Ziimarraga  is  the  earliest  Ameriean  book  of  which  a  complete 
example  is  known.  The  copy  owned  by  the  Library  of  Congress  has  recently  been  on 
exhibition  in  the  Hispanic  Room. 
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1 600)  are  in  the  National  Library  of  Mex¬ 
ico,  the  National  Library  of  Santiago  de 
Chile,  the  University  of  Texas  Library,  the 
Library  of  Congress  in  Washington,  the 
John  Carter  Brown  Library  in  Providence, 
the  New  York  Public  Library,  the  Hispanic 
Society  Library,  the  Huntington  Library 
in  San  Marino,  California,  the  Library  of 
the  Stanford  University,  the  National 
Library  in  Paris,  and  the  Vatican  and 
Laurentian  Libraries.  Among  the  biblio¬ 
philes  who  own  some  of  them,  mention 
may  be  made  of  DemetrioS.  Garcia,  G.  H. 
Conway,  Salvador  Ugarte,  Mariano  Cue¬ 
vas,  S.  J.,  Francisco  Perez  Salazar,  and 
Rafael  Alvarez. 

In  casting  up  a  balance  of  Mexican  book 
production  from  1539  to  1821,  the  follow¬ 
ing  numbers  of  publications  have  been 
known  and  described:  XVIth  century, 
231;  XVIIth  century,  1,838;  XVHIth 
century,  6,890;  and  XlXth  century',  2,673: 
a  total  of  11,632  publications  (33). 

Mexico  has  the  distinction  of  having  had 
the  first  printing-house  in  this  hemisphere. 
From  Mexico  Antonio  Ricardo  went  to 
establish  a  press  in  Peru,  which  he  operated 
in  Lima  from  1584  to  1605.  Also  from 
Mexico  the  printer  Jose  de  Pineda  Ibarra 
went  to  Guatemala,  at  the  behest  of 
Bishop  Payo  Enriquez  de  Rivera,  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  press  there  in  1660  (34);  and  it  was 
a  Mexican,  the  great  Viceroy  of  La  Plata, 
Don  Juan  Jose  de  Vertiz,  who  took  the  art 
of  printing  from  the  city  of  C6rdoba  to  the 
city  of  Buenos  Aires  in  1780  (35). 

Printing  in  America 

In  conclusion,  there  is  given  a  chronolo¬ 
gical  list  of  the  countries  of  America  (36) 
(37),  with  the  dates — some  of  which  are 
disputable — referring  either  to  the  arrival 
of  the  first  printer  or  to  the  oldest  known 
publication: 

1539.— Mexico  (38). 

1580. — Lima. 


1610. — Bolivia. 

1639. — United  States. 

1660. — Guatemala  (39)  (40). 

1705. — Paraguay. 

1707. — Cuba. 

1736.— Haiti. 

1738. — Colombia. 

1 7 42. — Nicaragua. 

1747. — Brazil. 

1749.— Chile. 

1754. — Ecuador  (in  Ambatoj. 

1764. — .Argentina  (41). 

1783. — Dominican  Republic. 

1 807. — Uruguay. 

1820. — El  Salvador. 

1827. — Costa  Rica. 

1 830. — Honduras. 

Mexico  City,  June  12,  1939. 
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TITLE  PAGE  OF  THE  PIUSICA,  SPECVLATIO,  BY  FRAY  ALONSO  DE  LA  VERACRUZ 

This  was  the  first  textbook  printed  in  America;  it  came  from  the  press  of  Juan  Pablos,  Mexico 

City,  in  155". 
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Courtewy  of  the  ’‘Archive  VePe” 


TITLE  PAGE  OF  THE  GRADUALE  DOMIMCALE 

The  Gradude  Dominicale,  by  Juan  Herniindez,  w  as  printed  in  Mexico  by  Antonio  Espinosa  in 
1576.  It  was  the  first  book  of  music  to  be  published  in  the  New  World. 
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The  Library,  December  1927. 

(21)  Gomez  de  Orozco,  Federico. — La  tipo- 
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(31)  Fernandez  del  Castillo,  Francisco. — 
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Guerrero  Hnos.,  1914. 

(32)  Toquero,  Rodolfo. — El  Tribunal  de  la 
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(34)  Medina,  Jose  Toribio.  -La  Imprenta  en 
Guatemala.  .Santiago,  1910. 

(35)  Morales,  Ernesto. — Papiel  de  imprenta 
(Libreros  e  impresores  de  Buenos  .Aires).  La 
Prensa,  Buenos  Aires,  8  mayo  1938. 

(36)  Bosque,  Carlos.^ — Compendio  de  Historia 
Americana  y  Argentina.  Lima,  1926. 

(37)  Sanchez,  Carlos  Enrique. — La  imprenta 
en  el  Ecuador.  En  conmemoracion  del  IV  [cen- 
tenario  de  la  fundacidn  de  Quito — 1534-1934 — 
y  el  primer  centenario  de  la  Imprenta  Nacional. 
Quito,  Talleres  Graficos  Nacionales,  1935. 

(38)  Oswald,  John  Clyde. — Mexico  tuvo  la 
primera  imprenta  en  America.^  (From’  the 
book  “Printing  in  the  .Americas”.  New  A’ork, 

1937. )  Traduccion  de  Rafael  Heliodoro  Valle. 
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23  diciembre  1925. 
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The  Introduction  of  Printing 
into  Panama 

JUAN  ANTONIO  SUSTO 
Secretary,  Panamanian  Academy  of  History 


Castilla  del  Oro,  later  called  Tierra 
Firme,  offered  the  Spaniards  no  practical 
inducements  to  remain.  The  climate,  less 
favorable  than  that  of  Guatemala  or  of 
Peru,  held  no  attractions  for  them,  and  on 
the  other  hand,  there  was  no  opportunity 
for  a  short  cut  to  wealth,  such  as  was 
offered  by'  the  vast  empires  of  the  Incas  in 
Peru,  the  Chibchas  in  Colombia,  and  the 
Aztecs  in  Mexico.  Therefore  the  enter¬ 
prising  Spaniards  established  no  cultural 
institutions  in  the  country.  Highways,  for¬ 
tifications,  and  city  walls  were  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  defense  of  the  territory. 
The  public  buildings  and  churches,  whose 
ruins  still  are  standing,  were  the  founda¬ 
tion  on  which  Spanish  civil  and  ecclesias¬ 
tical  power  rested. 

The  Iberians  only  passed  through  Pan¬ 
ama,  for  they  considered  it  as  just  one  stage 
on  the  road  to  riches.  Life  was  hard  for 
all  classes  of  society  on  the  Isthmus,  and 
difficulties  were  increased  by  frequent  up¬ 
risings  of  Indians  and  negroes,  by  pirate 
raids,  and  especially  by  lack  of  trade, 
which  w'ent  by  way  of  Cape  Horn. 

The  University  of  Panama,  named  for 
St.  Francis  Xavier,  was  short-lived,  and 
Panamanians  went  abroad  to  other  cul¬ 
tural  centers.  Outstanding  examples  are 
Francisco  de  Ribera  (Brother  Hernando 
de  la  Cruz)  and  the  Aizpurus,  who  went 
to  Quito;  Ayala  and  Ortiz,  to  Madrid; 
L6pez  Ruiz,  to  Bogota;  Luna  and  Vic¬ 
toria,  to  Trujillo;  Gorrichlitegui,  to  Cuzco; 
Coronado  and  Ulloa,  to  Lima;  and  Ante- 
quera  and  Castro,  to  Paraguay. 
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A  few  patriotic  Panamanians  had  a 
printing  press  imported  into  Panama  City, 
as  a  preliminary  step  towards  emancipa¬ 
tion  from  Spain.  Their  aim  was  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  liberal  paper,  as  a  part  of  their  pro¬ 
gram  for  independence. 

The  printing  equipment  arrived  in 
Panama  in  March  1820  from  the  United 
States,  where  it  had  been  purchased  by 
Jos6  Maria  Goytia,  and  in  the  following 
month  of  April  La  Misceldnea  first  saw  the 
light  of  day.  It  was  a  weekly  paper,  of 
general  interest,  edited  by  Juan  Jose 
Argote,  Manuel  Maria  Ayala,  Juan  Jose 
Calvo,  and  Mariano  and  Gaspar  de  Arose- 
mena.  The  periodical  was  suspended  dur¬ 
ing  the  administration  of  Viceroy  Samano. 
The  Misceldnea  del  Istmo  de  Panamd  ap¬ 
peared  later,  in  1821;  it  was  published  by 
the  same  printing  establishment,  which 
was  called  “The  Free  Press  of  Panama.” 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned 
publications,  the  Proclamation  of  the 
Chief  Political  Administrator  of  the  Isth¬ 
mus,  General  Juan  de  la  Cruz  Murgeon, 
dated  September  7,  1821,  and  the  Act  of 
Independence  of  November  28,  1821, 
printed  in  the  same  year,  are  also  known 
to  have  been  issued. 

The  first  book  or  pamphlet  to  come  from 
the  Free  Press  was  issued  in  1822.  It  is 
the  Exortacion  predicada  en  la  Santa  Iglesia 
Catedral  de  Panamd  por  el  Dean  Provisor 
General  del  Obispado  Juan  Josi  Martinez  en 
el  dia  25  de  Jebrero  de  1822  con  motivo  de 
jurarse  la  constitucion  de  la  Republica  de 
Colombia  (Exhortation  delivered  in  the 
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Cathedral  of  Panama  by  the  Vicar  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  Bishopric,  Juan  Jose  Martinez, 
on  February  25,  1822,  on  the  occasion  of 
swearing  allegiance  to  the  constitution  of 
the  Republic  of  Colombia).  A  copy  of 
this  work  is  in  the  National  Library  at 
Lima. 

The  work  is  cited  by  Jose  Toribio  Me¬ 
dina  in  Xotas  bibliograficas  rejerentes  a  las 


primeras  producciones  de  imprenta  en  algunas 
ciudades  de  la  America  Espanola  (Santiago, 
Chile,  1904,  p.  49)  and  by  Mr.  John 
Clyde  Oswald  in  his  Printing  in  the  Americas 
(New  York,  1937,  p.  565),  but  neither 
mentions  the  introduction  of  the  printing 
press  into  Panama.  The  foregoing  brief 
account  is,  therefore,  a  contribution  to  the 
study  of  printing  in  America. 


Maria  Moors  Cabot  Awards 
to  South  American  Newspapers 


The  first  annual  Maria  Moors  Cabot 
prizes  in  journalism,  granted  to  news¬ 
papers,  press  associations,  or  individual 
journalists  on  the  basis  of  achievement 
advancing  public  understanding  and  sym¬ 
pathy  among  any  two  nations  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  were  awarded  on 
November  8,  1939,  to  Dr.  Luis  Miro 
Quesada,  president  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  FA  Comercio,  Lima,  Peru,  and  Sr. 
Jose  Santos  Gollan,  Sunday  editor  of 
La  Prensa,  Buenos  Aires,  .Argentina. 

The  prizes,  established  at  Columbia 
University  by  Dr.  Godfrey  Lowell  Cabot 
of  Boston  in  memory  of  his  wife,  were 
designed  to  recognize  the  service  of  the 
press  as  an  agency  of  public  education  in 
the  Americas.  The  awards  consist  of  a 
bronze  plaque  for  each  newspaper  and  a 
gold  medal  for  its  representative. 

The  ceremony  was  held  in  the  rotunda 
of  Low  Memorial  Library.  Dean  Carl 
W.  .Ackerman  of  the  Graduate  Schex)!  of 
Journalism  of  the  University  presented  the 
candidates  to  President  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler.  In  conferring  the  medals.  Dr. 
Butler  said  in  his  citations: 


Luis  Mir6  Quesada:  Outstanding  citizen  of  the 
Peruvian  Republic  and  the  world ;  long  a  member 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  the  government  of 
his  country  and  four  years  Mayor  of  the  City  of 
Lima;  later  Peruvian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
and  Peruvian  delegate  to  the  League  of  Nations, 
as  well  as  Minister  to  Switzerland.  .  .  . 

Jos£  Santos  GollAn:  Who  as  professor  of  the 
history  of  journalism  at  the  University  of  La  Plata, 
and  as  a  chief  member  of  the  editorial  staff  of 
La  Prensa,  has  given  a  long  generation  of  service  to 
scholarship,  to  journalism  and  to  the  direct  educa¬ 
tion  of  public  opinion;  outstanding  authority  in 
his  own  country  in  resjjcct  to  all  that  concerns  the 
people  and  government  of  the  United  States; 
helping  to  guide  one  of  the  truly  great  newspapers 
of  the  world.  .  .  . 

In  announcing  the  awards,  Dean  Acker¬ 
man  stated  that  one  of  the  main  contribu¬ 
tions  of  El  Comercio  was  its  edition  of  May  4, 
1939,  a  210-page  newspaper  celebrating 
the  100th  anniversary  of  its  establi-shment. 
He  considered  the  issue,  which  contained 
an  authoritative  history  of  Peru,  covering 
its  political,  cultural,  educational,  eco¬ 
nomic,  and  social  progress,  as  one  of  the 
greatest  achievements  of  the  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  press. 

La  Prensa,  of  Buenos  .^ires,  generally 
acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  10  greatest 
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m  wspajTCis  in  the  world,  qualified  for  the 
award  hy  its  editorial  articles  on  the  128tli 
anniversary  of  Chilean  independence  and 
by  its  reporting  of  the  Chaco  peace  nego¬ 
tiations  and  the  Eighth  International  C.on- 
fcrence  of  American  States  at  Lima  last 
Deccmlx'r. 

Editorial  comment  in  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers  stressed  the  importance  of  under¬ 
standing  between  the  nations  of  this 
continent.  In  the  course  of  an  editorial 
the  Wa  Vurk  Herald-Trihunf 


What  makes  these  awards  particularly  interc'i- 
ing,  apart  from  the  worthiness  of  the  recipients,  i- 
the  fact  that  this  sort  of  recognition  is  at  last  beini; 
s;iven  to  Latin-American  ncwspajjcrs.  We  sa\ 
"at  last’’  because  for  st  long  there  has  been  hardly 
any  proper  understanding  in  the  United  .States  of 
the  high  quality  of  journalism  that  has  been  devel¬ 
oped  in  Latin  America.  .  .  . 

The  Cabot  prizes  were  established  last  year  by 
Dr.  Godfrey  Lowell  Caljot,  of  Boston,  in  inemtu  v 
of  his  wife.  While  not  confined  exclusively  to 
Latin  Americans,  they  arc  to  be  given  for  services 
in  journalism  in  connection  with  the  promotion  of 
a  closer  understanding  among  the  peoples  o'"  th<- 
Western  Wor'd.  This  implies  recognition  o'"  work 
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Dr.  Luis  Miro  Quesada,  of  El  Comncio,  Lima,  and  Scnorjos6  .Santos  Golian,  of  La  Prensa,  Buent)s  .\ir<'s, 
received  these  prizes  on  Novemler  8  at  Columbia  L'niversity.  left  to  right;  The  Honorable  L.  IS. 
Rowe,  Director  (  jeneral  of  the  F’an  .American  Union:  Senor  Goll^n;  Dr.  Mir6  Quesada;  and  Dr.  Carl  W. 
.Xtkerman,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  Sclux)l  of  Jtuirnalism  of  Columbia  University. 
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bv  ( Canadian  and  Amcrit  an  newspapers  as  well  as 
by  those  of  Latin  America.  It  is  in  keeping  with 
the  spirit  of  the  gift  that  the  first  prizes  have  been 
presented  to  representatives  e.f  two  of  the  southern 
republics. 

.\wards  of  this  sort  have  a  distinct  value  in  estab¬ 
lishing  better  feelings  between  the  peoples  of  our 
hemisphere.  They  symbolize  a  new  degree  of 
understanding  and  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  the  L'nited  .States  who  have  long  been 
looked  upon  as  indifferent  or  hostile  to  the  cul¬ 
tural  achievements  of  Latin  America.  As  the 
|jeople  of  the  two  continents  come  to  know  each 
other  l>etter  they  are  sure  to  understand  each 
other  Ix’tter.  This,  in  turn,  will  pave  the  way  for 
more  friendly  co-operation.  To  the  extent  that 
ihc  C'.abot  prizes  help  bring  Latin  .American 
aspiration  and  achievements  to  the  attention  of 
North  .Americans  they  will  help  in  achieving  the 
realization  of  this  ideal. 

Dr.  .\lir6  Quesada  and  .Senor  .Santos 
(iollan  were  honored  at  a  luncheon  given 
in  New  York  on  November  7  and  attended 
by  Mayor  La  Guardia,  members  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  and  the  faculty  of  Co- 
lumbia  University,  editors,  publishers, 
members  of  press  associations,  and  other 
|)rominent  persons. 

.\  few  days  later  the  visitors  went  to 
Washington,  where  they  were  entertained 
liy  their  respective  ambassadors  and  by  the 
Hon.  L.  S.  Rowe,  Director  General  of  the 
Pan  American  Union.  They  attended  the 
regular  press  conference  at  the  White 
House,  and  were  guests  of  honor,  with 
Dean  Ackerman  of  Columbia  University, 
at  a  luncheon  given  by  the  National  Press 
Club.  On  this  occasion  Senor  Santos 
Gollan  said: 

1  am  honored  and  very  happy  to  be  in  this  house 
of  newspaper  men,  and  in  the  agreeable  company 
of  you  whom  I  consider  twice  my  friends:  because 
vou  are  .Amerieans,  and  Ixcause  you  are  men  of 
the  press. 

I  am  sure  that  I  have  no  im(x>rtant  thing  to  tell 
you,  but  some  of  our  mutual  friends  have  suggested 
that  you  might  l)c  interested  in  having  some  infor¬ 
mation  about  journalism  in  .Argentina  and  espe- 
t  iaily  about  La  Prensa,  to  who.s«-  stalT  I  Ixlong.  I 
will  sjx-ak,  then,  briefly  on  these  two  piv.nts. 


.Argentine  journalism  began  with  the  revolution¬ 
ary  movement  which  established  the  country's 
political  independence.  In  the  early  years,  it 
existed  only  to  spread  the  liberal  ideas  which 
constituted  the  essence  of  the  revolutionary  move¬ 
ment.  After  independence,  Journalism  divided, 
as  men’s  ideas  divided,  between  those  who  favored 
a  federal  form  of  government,  and  those  who 
wanted  government  strongly  centralized.  .A  little 
before  1830,  .Argentina  fell  under  a  tyranny  which 
lasted  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century;  during  that 
time  the  -Argentine  press  fled  from  its  own  soil 
and  kept  on  fighting  for  liberty  from  the  nearby 
countries  of  Uruguay,  Chile,  and  Bolivia.  Only 
one  newspaper  writer  remained  in  Buenos  Aires 
to  aid  tyranny  with  his  pen-  and  he  was  not  an 
.Argentine. 

\Vhen  the  dictatorship  fell  and  the  ensuing 
civil  war  was  over,  .Argentina  obtained  its  present 
federal  constitution  and  achieved  national  unity. 
It  was  really  then,  about  1860,  when  our  modern 
.\rgcntine  journalism  was  born. 

The  oldest  daily  newspapter  published  in  .Argen¬ 
tina  is  the  English-language  Standard,  which  was 
founded  in  1861.  That  is  not  so  strange  when  it 
is  rememlx’red  that  long  Ix'fore  that  year  there 
were  English-language  newspapers  in  Buenos  .Aires, 
and  that  in  L'ruguay  the  first  newspaper  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  English  during  their  invasion  in  1807. 

The  next  oldest  daily  of  Buenos  Aires  is  Ger¬ 
man— Di'z  Deutsche  La  Plata  l^eitung — founded  in 
1863.  La  Capital  of  Rosario  was  started  in  1867; 
l.a  Prensa  of  Buenos  Aires  in  1869,  and  La  Xacion 
of  Buenos  .Aires  three  months  later,  in  1870. 

Lwenty-five  years  ago,  we  had  in  Argentina  only 
150  dailies  and  80  magazines.  Now  we  have 
1,500  daily  newspapiers  and  1,200  {>eriodica!s, 
edited  in  thirty  different  languages.  That  is,  in 
a  quarter  of  a  century  the  dailies  have  multiplied 
ten  times  and  the  periodicals  fifteen  times. 

The  biggest  circulation  La  Prensa  has  had  for 
a  single  edition  was  745,000  on  January  1,  1935. 
On  other  special  days,  it  has  sold  more  than 
600,000  copies,  these  usually  being  on  holidays. 
Some  of  the  most  widely  circulated  editions  have 
Ix'cn  those  containing  color  maps  of  .Argentina, 
.America,  or  Europe. 

You  will  better  appreciate  La  Prensa' s  maximum 
circulation  records  when  you  recall  that  .Argen¬ 
tina  has  only  thirteen  million  people,  or  a  tenth 
of  the  L'nited  States’  population.  .A  United 
States  newspaper  attaining  comparable  circula¬ 
tion,  in  view  of  the  difference  in  population,  would 
print  nearly  7,500.000  copies  daily. 

.A  recoril  of  another  kind  was  set  up  by  La 
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Prensa  when  it  published  7,936  separate  advertise¬ 
ments  in  a  single  issue. 

Argentine  newspapers  always  give  much  space 
to  foreign  news,  important  because  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  large  international  trade  and  the  fact  that 
one-fourth  of  our  population  is  foreign-born. 

This  news  is  received  by  both  cable  and  radio. 

This  emphasis  on  world  news  is  not  a  new  thing 
with  us.  In  1924  La  Prensa  received  by  cable 
the  complete  text  of  the  Dawes  Plan,  some  25,000 
words.  Ten  years  ago,  or  in  1929,  La  Prensa 
printed  an  average  of  over  27,000  words  of  cable 
daily.  That  average  runs  much  higher  now. 
On  last  September  1  we  received  and  published 
59,000  words  of  cable  and  radio,  and  for  the 
whole  month  of  September,  1,317,200  words. 

La  Prensa  takes  just  as  much  care  with  even 
the  .smallest  want  ad  as  it  does  with  its  news 
columns.  Every  advertisement  is  checked  by  a 
special  control  section,  to  insure  that  the  readers 
are  not  fooled  or  defrauded;  whoever  presents  a 
classified  ad  must  be  fully  identified.  Our  busi¬ 
ness  office  is  so  completely  separated  from  the 
editorial  department  that  no  editorial  man  can 
have  anything  to  do  with  a  matter  concerning 
advertising.  Official  advertising  is  accepted  only 
when  judged  to  contain  information  of  use  to  the 
public,  and  it  is  paid  for  in  cash.  No  commercial 
credit  is  given  to  governmental  or  public  offices. 
No  advertising  is  accepted  from  public  officials  or 
administrations  which  contains  opinions  about  the 
work  a  government  department  is  doing,  because 
publication  of  such  matter  might  cause  the  public 
to  think  that  La  Prensa  agrees  with  those  opinions. 

Similarly,  we  do  not  accept  paid  advertising 
from  political  parties,  to  promote  either  their  candi¬ 
dates  or  their  party  programs.  La  Prensa  considers 
that  on  these  political  matters  the  paper  should 
publish  only  what  the  editors  believe  to  be  in  the 
public  interest,  and  that  acceptance  of  such  ad¬ 
vertising  would  give  an  advantage  to  the  party 
having  the  most  money.  Many  such  advertise¬ 
ments  have  been  rejected. 

La  Prensa,  in  common  with  many  other  Argen¬ 
tine  dailies,  never  publishes  news  of  suicides,  be- 
•ieving  it  prejudicial  to  society.  When  in  some 
cases  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  the  death  of  someone 
in  such  circumstances,  the  usual  thing  is  to  say 
that  he  died  “in  an  unexpected  manner.” 

Nor  does  the  paper  publish  divorce  decrees  or 
news  of  slander  or  similar  suits. 

I  will  not  go  into  more  detail  which  you  might 
find  dull,  but  I  do  not  want  to  end  without  saying 
a  few  words  about  what  is  right  now  a  predomi¬ 
nant  thought  of  Argentine  newspaper  men  who 


work  on  independent  newspap)ers  and  who  be¬ 
lieve  in  America  and  in  liberty. 

I  hasten  to  explain  that  when  I  say  “America”, 

I  mean  all  of  America,  the  twenty-one  republics 
of  the  continent.  For  me,  and  I  think  for  you 
also,  there  should  not  be  three  .Americas,  for  as  is 
sometimes  said,  .America  is  one,  in  its  origin,  in  its 
fraternity,  its  present  and  its  future. 

For  the  press  of  any  part  of  the  world,  freedom 
is  a  vital  necessity;  for  the  journalism  of  .America 
it  is  also  an  unshakable  tradition. 

If  .America  had  not  developed,  as  it  htis,  twenty- 
one  democratic  republics,  America  would  not 
have  begun  to  fulfill  its  missions,  it  would  have 
defrauded  the  hojje  of  men  who  came  to  America 
in  search  of  liberty  more  than  for  material  gains, 
and  it  would  be  only  another  continent  rather 
than  a  New  World. 

If  the  press  of  .America  does  not  keep  on  defend¬ 
ing  and  strengthening  the  tradition  of  liberty 
which  it  has,  its  pages  will  be  nothing  but  printed 
sheets — they  will  never  be  the  expression  of  that 
true  journalism  which  America  wants  and  needs. 
The  republican  organization  of  all  our  countries 
gave  an  unmistakable  identity  to  our  continent; 
the  free  press  complements  that  characteristic. 
.An  .Argentine  newspajjerman  said  more  than 
thirty  years  ago,  in  sp>eaking  to  a  group  of  Ameri¬ 
can  writers:  “Journalism  is  the  most  noble  use 
for  the  intellect  of  a  free  people.” 

.America’s  noble  destiny  was  to  make  liberty 
flourish  in  a  whole  continent.  To  insure  liberty 
evermore  continues  to  be  its  principal  duty.  We 
must  not  think  that  because  we  enjoy  liberty  it  is 
triumphant  in  all  the  world.  We  must  not  fool 
ourselves.  In  other  parts  of  the  world  the  same 
fight  for  liberty  now  goes  on  that  went  on  in 
.America  a  century  ago.  From  the  vantage  point 
of  our  peace  and  liberty,  let  us  remember  the 
oppressed.  The  present  tragedy  of  the  world  is 
the  terrific  clash  between  those  who  believe  in 
liberty  and  those  who  believe  in  force.  There 
will  not  be  peace  while  there  is  not  liberty.  We 
•Americans  know  well  what  we  are  talking  about 
when  we  sp>eak  in  this  way. 

.As  newspa(>er  men  of  America,  each  one  of  us, 
as  he  finds  it  within  his  scope,  ought  to  do  his 
utmost  to  contribute  to  peace  through  liberty  and 
to  liberty  within  democracy.  That  is  our  duty. 

Dr.  Miro  Quesada’s  remarks  were  as 
follows: 

It  is  a  great  honor  and  a  great  pleasure  fur  me 
to  attend  this  luncheon  offered  by  my  newspaper 
colleagues  of  this  beautiful  city;  the  capital  of  this 
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great  nation  which  we  consider  the  eldest  sister 
of  the  nations  of  this  continent.  I  deeply  appre¬ 
ciate  the  opfKjrtunity  that  you  offer  me  to  be  in 
your  ple2isant  company. 

I  am  still  deeply  moved  by  the  distinction  con¬ 
ferred  on  Senor  Jos6  Santos  Gollin  and  myself 
by  Columbia  University  by  awarding  us  the  Maria 
Moors  Cabot  prize.  The  severe  dignity  of  uni¬ 
versity  ceremonies  are  here  on  a  par  with  the 
great  progress  made  by  the  universities  of  this 
country.  I  believe  there  are  many  notable  things 
in  North  America,  but  none  in  my  opinion  have 
the  great  value  that  its  universities  and  its  news¬ 
papers  do,  the  importance  and  progress  of  which 
have  no  equal  in  the  world. 

I  consider  that  the  awarding  of  a  prize  in  journal¬ 
ism  by  a  University  is  the  culmination  of  the 
tendency  that  has  caused  the  universities  to  pre¬ 
pare  Journalists  professionally,  and  of  which  the 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism  of  Columbia 
University  is  a  shining  example. 

This  tendency  is  logical,  because  the  University 
and  the  newspaper  fulfill  the  same  mission  of  edu¬ 
cation  of  men  and  citizens.  Both  teach  and 
spread  the  idea  that  spiritual  values  govern  life, 
and  that  nothing,  not  even  progress  or  welfare, 
is  to  be  recommended,  if  it  fails  to  comply  with 
ethical  laws  and  forgets  collective  interest.  Jour¬ 
nalists  and  educators,  in  order  to  merit  their  titles, 
should  be  promoters  of  ideals  and  be  ready  to 
defend,  even  with  sacrifice,  their  principles  and 
the  dignity  of  the  work  they  fulfill.  Both  the 
educator  and  the  journalist  should  never  forget 
that  they  must  carry  out  their  noble  mission  in 
life  and  that  it  depends  upon  them  to  be  or  not  to 
be  worthy  of  this  mission. 

I  do  not  wish  to  finish  until  I  refer  to  the  press 
conference  which  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
attend  this  morning.  I  believe  that  this  custom 
existing  in  the  United  States,  which  I  do  not  know 
of  in  any  other  country,  is  the  most  beautiful 
exponent  of  democracy  of  this  admirable  nation; 
it  shows  the  great  resjject  which  the  rulers  of  this 
country  have  for  the  dignity  and  the  liberty  of  the 
press;  and  it  constitutes  the  best  method  of  honestly 


using  the  press  for  the  service  of  the  high  public 
interest  of  a  nation.  A  nation,  and  especially  a 
democracy,  cannot  exist  and  progress  morally 
without  the  freedom  of  the  press,  which  is  the  first 
of  public  liberties  and  which  guarantees  all  the 
liberties  which  citizens  must  have.  I  believe  that 
while  North  America  has  this  noble  system  of 
great  respect  for  the  freedom  and  the  dignity  of 
the  press,  it  will  head  the  nations  of  the  world;  and 
I  am  convinced  that  it  will  never  forsake  its  tradi¬ 
tions  of  liberty. 

Dean  Ackerman  said  in  part: 

The  American  Republics  today  serve  as  the 
arena  of  public  opinion  for  the  whole  world. 
Here  the  decisive  batdes  of  opinion  are  fought  and 
won  or  lost  without  sacrificing  human  life  or 
national  honor.  These  battles  are  fought  with 
words  and  ideas,  with  news  and  editorials  as  a 
public  service,  by  men  whose  professional  code 
has  long  ago  outlawed  the  editor  who  had  to  de¬ 
pend  upon  a  pistol  to  reinforce  his  pen. 

These  Cabot  prizes  are  significant,  not  because 
they  are  inter-American  or  because  they  are  in 
journalism  or  because  they  are  awarded  by  an 
educational  institution.  Their  real  significance 
lies  in  the  fact  that  they  recognize  what  every 
journalist  knows. 

The  jjen  is  not  only  mightier  than  the  sword  but 
we  shall  never  have  world  peace  until  the  i)en  is 
universally  substituted  for  the  sword.  If  states¬ 
men  worked  as  hard  as  newspap>er  men  to  learn 
the  truth,  to  tell  the  truth  and  to  interpret  the 
truth  in  written  words  which  everyone  could 
understand,  the  terms  of  peace  relationships  could 
be  determined  by  pens  rather  than  by  arms. 

It  is  the  p)en  and  not  a  pistol  that  statesmen  use 
to  sign  {jeace  treaties.  Some  day  they  will  use 
pens  only  to  draft  the  terms  of  peaceful  relation¬ 
ships  based  upon  changing  social,  economic  and 
pxjlitical  situations.  When  that  time  comes,  news¬ 
paper  men  like  Dr.  Mir6  Quesada  and  Senor 
Santos  Gollin  will  be  recognized  publicly,  as  they 
are  professionally,  for  their  public  services  at  home 
and  abroad. 


The  University  of  Pennsylvania 
in  Brazil 


ARTHUR  j.  jONLS 

Professor  of  Secondary  Education^  University  if  Pennsylvama 


During  the  past  summer  the  Univcrsily 
of  Pennsylvania  carried  on  an  educational 
experiment  that  was  interesting  and,  in 
many  ways,  unique.  From  the  standjjoint 
of  its  possible  contribution  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  closer  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Brazil  it  may  easily  be  of  ex¬ 
treme  importance  and  its  effects  far- 
reaching. 

The  name  of  the  enterprise,  the  Uni- 
\  ersity  of  Pennsylvania  Educational  Field 
Courses  in  Brazil,  is  both  cumbersome  and 
somewhat  misleading.  It  was  not  a 
cruise  course,  a  travel  course  or  even  a 
held  course.  The  group  did  not  travel 
from  place  to  place  observing  and  studying 
natural  phenomena  or  educational  in¬ 
stitutions,  or  social,  political  and  economic 
conditions,  although  all  of  these  were 
observed.  No  classes  were  held  on  the 


sliip  either  going  to  Brazil  or  on  the  return 
trip.  It  was,  in  efl’ect,  the  transfer  of  a 
part  of  the  regular  summer  school  from 
the  campus  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  to  the  University  of  Brazil  in  Rio 
dc  Janeiro.  Regularly  scheduled  classes 
were  held  for  a  full  six-week  term  and 
full  graduate  or  undergraduate  credits 
were  given  on  satisfactory  completion  ol 
this  work.  A  group  of  29  .American 
students  under  the  charge  of  two  instruc¬ 
tors  from  the  University  participated  in 
the  plan. 

The  writer  was  director  in  charge;  Mrs. 
Leora  James  Sheridan,  thoroughly  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  language  and  customs  of 
Brazilians  from  a  long  residence  in  their 
country,  was  the  other  instructor.  To  her 
much  of  the  credit  for  initiating  and  carry¬ 
ing  through  the  experiment  is  due. 
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1  he  cost  of  the  trip  was  very  small 
considering  what  was  offered.  Each  stu¬ 
dent  i)aid  S425.00  for  the  entire  ten  weeks. 
This  inehided  return  fare,  jiassport,  hcatl 
tax.  tuition  for  one  course,  board  and  room. 
Tt)  this  were  added  various  incidentals, 
making  the  entire  cost  per  student  alxjut 
S500.00. 

,'\ll  students  were  required  to  enroll  in 
at  least  one  course.  Seven  registered  for 
two  courses  and  one  for  three  courses. 
Three-  course's  were  given  in  the  morning 
for  .\iuerican  students  and  three  for  Bra¬ 
zilian  students,  of  whom  there  were  33, 
in  tlie  late  afternoon. 

The  following  cotiises  were  tjlleretl  for 
the  .\merican  students:  1)  Principles  oj 
Secondary  Education,  by  Dr.  .Arthur  J. 
Jones,  2)  Secondary  Education  in  Brazil,  by 
.Mrs.  Lcora  James  Sheridan,  and  3)  Edu¬ 
cation  in  Latin  America,  which  was  composed 
of  a  series  of  lectures  by  nationally  known 
hra/iliauN.  .Among  these  were: 

Dr.  .'\ntonio  Clarnciro  l.<-no,  professor  of  eoiii- 
paralive  erliiratioii  in  tlie  I’niversity  of  Brazil: 
l'.dmatit>n  in  Latin  America; 

Dr.  ;\rtliiii-  Kamos,  professor  of  anlliropology  in 
tlie  L'liivei-sity  of  Brazil:  '! he  .\fgio  of  Brazil; 

Dr.  C:.  Delgado  ( tarvalho,  prolessor  of  geography 
in  the  I'niversity  of  Brazil:  the  dro'zraphy  of 
l{,„:it; 
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Dr.  Joaquim  Faria  Goes,  assistant  superintend¬ 
ent  of  sehools,  Rio  dc  Janeiro:  Brazilian  Secondary 
Schools. 

Others  who  gave  one  or  more  lectures  in 
the  eourse  were: 

Mrs.  Kate  de  Pierri:  History  of  iMlin  America 

Dr.  Bertha  Lutz:  .Science  in  Brazil 

Dr.  Ixniren^o  Filho,  director  of  the  Institute  of 
Educational  Research:  Elementary  Education. 

I'hc  course  was  rich  and  very  helpful  to 
those  who  followed  it. 

For  the  Kra/ilian  stttdents  the  three 
courses  were:  1)  Enits  of  learning,  by  .Mrs. 
Sheridan,  2)  Critical  Problems  of  Secondary 
Education,  and  3)  Principles  of  (luidance,  by 
Dr.  Jones.  'These  classes  were  held  regu¬ 
larly  for  the  full  session  and  seemed  tt) 
meet  the  needs  of  the  students  attending. 

All  classes  were  conducted  in  English 
except  Units  of  Learning,  which  was  con- 
tlucted  in  Portuguese  by  Mrs.  Sheridan 
Iteeatisc  of  her  facility  in  that  language. 
Soitie  of  the  special  lecturers  also  spoke  in 
Portuguese.  Eor  these  Mrs.  Sheridan 
acted  as  interpreter  and  translator. 

The  attendance  was  good  in  spite,  of 
many  distractions  and  the  work  done  was 
cpiite  satisfactory;  that  of  some  students 
was  outstanding. 

In^addition  to  the  regular  classes  there 


A  RECKPI  ION  TO  THE  UNIVERSI  TY  OF 
PENNSYLVANIA  PROFE.SSORS  AND  .STU¬ 
DENTS  IN  RIO 

The  L'niversity  of  Pennsylvania  carried  on 
successful  education  courses  for  .American  and 
Brazilian  students  in  Rio  last  summer.  In  the 
central  group  appear  from  left  to  right:  Dr. 
•Arthur  J.  Jones,  director  of  the  group;  Mrs. 
D-ora  Sheridan,  instructor;  Dr.  Ix:itao  da  Cunha, 
rector  of  the  L’niversity  of  Brazil;  Comandante 
Francis<-o  Radler  de  .Aquino,  vice  president  of  the 
Brazil-L'nitetl  .States  Institute;  and  Dr.  H.  G. 
'Tucker,  dean  of  the  .Ainerii'an  colony. 
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were  many  special  lectures  and  exhibits 
which  added  greatly  to  the  value  of  the 
ofl'erings.  Among  the  lectures  were: 

llcloisa  AlIxTta  I'orrcs,  Director  of  the  National 
Museum:  AnUnupoloi’y 
Dr.  Othon  Leonardos;  Indians  of  Brazil 
Dr.  Ildefonso  de  Abreu  Albano,  Director  (Jen- 
eral  of  the  Department  of  National  Industries  and 
CJommerce:  Brazilian  Industries 
Cacilda  Martins;  Home  Education  in  Brazil 
Dr.  Roberto  Simonson,  professor  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Sao  Paulo:  The  Industrial  Evolution  of 
Brazil 

Dr.  .Joao  Carlos  Muniz,  former  consul  general  in 
( Ihicago  and  now  in  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  R<’- 
lations:  'I he  .\alural  Resources  of  Brazil  and  The 
hlconomic  Evolution  of  Brazil 
Dr.  .\franio  Peixoto,  professor  in  the  University 
of  Brazil:  Brazilian  Literature. 

Many  exhibits  of  an  artistic,  historical, 
economic,  and  industrial  nature  were 
arranged  especially  for  the  students.  Two 
week-end  excursions  of  three  days  each 
were  given  the  entire  group.  One  of  these 
was  to  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo,  the  business 
center  of  Brazil,  and  the  other  to  Bello 
Horizonte,  the  center  of  the  mining  indtis- 
trv'.  Other  shorter  c.\cursions  were  also 
taken  to  points  of  interest  in  the  city  and  to 
ttearby  places. 

These  excursions,  special  lectures  and 
exhibits  ollered  a  most  unusual  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  secure  a  knowledge  of  Brazil  and 
its  jinxluets  and  also  to  meet  many  promi¬ 
nent  and  influential  men  and  women. 
.\mericans  who  had  lieen  in  Brazil  for  a 
long  time  told  us  that  in  the  few  weeks  of 
the  Summer  School  our  group  had  seen 
more  of  Brazil  and  had  met  more  promi¬ 
nent  Brazilians  than  they  had  in  all  the 
years  of  their  residence. 

Another  distinetive  feature  of  the  ent('r- 
prise  was  the  arrangement  for  housing  the 
.\meriean  students.  .Ml  wer<’  aecommo- 
dated  in  Brazilian  homes,  where  Ixiard  and 
loom  were  furnished  at  nominal  rates. 
This  plan  was  made  possible  liecause  of  the 
assistance  of  a  committee  of  Brazilian 


ladies.  The  purpose  was  to  enable  the  stu¬ 
dents  to  come  into  intimate  touch  with 
Brazilian  homes.  In  spite  of  many  diffi¬ 
culties  this  plan  was  carried  out  success¬ 
fully  and  the  friendly  relations  thus  estab¬ 
lished  contributed  greatly  to  the  value  of 
the  enterprise  as  a  whole. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  regarding  the 
assistance  given  by  Brazilians  and  by 
-American  residents  of  Brazil.  Indeed,  a 
large  part  of  the  success  of  the  undertaking 
can  be  traced  directly  to  this  cooperation. 

The  Brazilian  government,  especially 
through  Dr.  Oswaldo  .\ranha,  the  Min¬ 
ister  of  Foreign  .Affairs,  and  his  associates, 
contributed  greatly  to  the  enterprise. 
Dr.  -Aranha  was  from  the  first  an  enthusi¬ 
astic  supporter  of  the  project.  Through 
his  efforts  the  two  weekend  trips  to  Sao 
Paulo  and  Bello  Horizonte  were  arranged 
and  the  expienses  of  the  entire  group  for 
transportation  and  hotels  were  paid  jointly 
by  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
States  of  Sao  Paulo  and  Minas  Geraes. 
On  these  trips  a  Brazilian  consul  and  two 
assistants  accompanied  us  and  made  all 
arrangements.  'The  Federal  Government 
also  |)rovided  hotel  accommodations  for 
the  director  and  his  wife  for  eight  weeks. 

Dr.  Leitao  da  Cunha,  the  president  of 
the  Ihiiversity  of  Brazil,  gav'c  us  office 
space  and  lecture  rooms  in  the  Faculdade 
tie  Philosophia  in  a  central  location  and 
was  helpful  in  many  personal  ways. 
Dr.  Gastao  Grids,  the  librarian  of  the 
Biblioteca  Central  de  Fduca^ao,  was 
especially  kind  in  lending  books  from  this 
library  for  the  use  of  our  students.  It 
would  be  impossible  even  to  enumerate 
all  the  different  people  who  contributetl 
to  the  enterprise.  Dr.  CJustavo  Capa- 
nema,  the  Minister  of  Tklueation,  and  his 
asstKiates,  other  government  officials,  busi¬ 
ness  men,  professors  in  the  University, 
special  lecturers,  superintendents  of  city 
and  state  school  sy.stems,  directors  of  special 
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('<Hirtr5;y  of  Arthur  J.  Jonoif 


I5R  \/II,IAX  AND  AMI.R1C;AN  STUDEN  I  S  IN  I  HK  UNIVKRSl  l  V  Ol  RENNSYI A  ANI A 
COrRSF.S  DIVIA'  AT  RIO  F.NJOYF.D  THF.IR  FRIP  FO  BEIJ.O  HORIZONTE. 


(Icpiu  Imcnts,  principals  of  |)iil)lic  and 
private  schools  and  odicr  nationally  known 
men  and  women — all  were  eager  to  be  of 
any  assistance  po.ssible.  The  constant  co¬ 
operation  given  by  the  American  Am¬ 
bassador,  the  Hon.  Jefferson  C.affrey,  and 
the  entire  diplomatic  and  consular  staff 
as  well  as  by  the  members  of  the  .American 
colony  should  not  go  unnoted. 

Brazilian  helpfulness,  which  seemed  U) 
us  to  1h'  cpiite  out  of  proportion  to  the 
size  of  our  group  and  the  importance  of 
its  members,  can  no  doubt  be  partly 
attributed  to  the  traditional  hospitality 
of  the  people.  But  the  spirit  of  hospitality , 
always  evident,  is  quite  inadequate  to 
e.xplain  the  wealth  of  favors  we  received. 
Ihe  real  e.xplanation  lies  in  the  funda¬ 
mental  purpose  of  the  enterprise  to  j)ro- 
inote  a  better,  more  sympathetic  under¬ 
standing  between  the  people  of  the  two 
countries  and  to  contribute  to  a  closer, 
more  intimate  relationship — and  in  the 
realization  by  Brazilians,  high  and  low, 
that  this  was  our  purpose  and  in  their 
recognition  of  its  importance.  The  desire 


for  a  closer  relationshi|)  is  evident  every¬ 
where  in  Brazil  and  anything  that  can 
|)romotc  it  is  gladly  welcomed. 

I’he  entire  project  as  planned  and 
actually  carried  out  was  admirably 
adapted  to  this  objective.  The  group  as 
a  w  hole  was  composed  of  serious-minded 
students,  representative  of  the  best  in 
.\merican  life  and  culture.  The  enterprise 
was  not  political  or  economic  or  even 
primarily  social;  it  was  a  regular  summer 
school  with  lectures  and  scheduled  cla.sses, 
but  held  in  Brazil.  Our  students  met 
Brazilian  students  on  an  equal  basis;  they 
lived  in  Brazilian  homes;  they  had  a  most 
unusual  opportunity  to  come  into  close 
contact  with  Brazilian  social,  economic, 
industrial  and  educational  life.  They 
had  an  opportunity  to  see  an  amazing 
variety  of  natural  scenery  and  many 
places  of  historic  interest,  considering  the 
short  time  we  were  in  Brazil.  We  lived 
among  Brazilians,  worked  among  them, 
met  them  in  their  homes  and  in  social 
affairs  and  tried  to  know  them  better 
to  get  some  appreciation  of  their  social, 
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economic  and  educational  problems  and 
the  way  they  were  attempting  to  solve 
them. 

The  results  of  the  project  were  far  beyond 
our  e.xpectations.  From  the  standpoint  of 
a  summer  school  with  cotirses  and  credits, 
it  was  a  success.  From  the  financial  stand¬ 
point  it  was  a  succes.s,  for  it  was  practically 
self-supjjorling.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
(he  fundamental  purpose  it  was  more  tlian 
ordinarily  successful.  The  eagerness  with 
which  piominent  Brazilians  look  forward 
to  a  continuance  of  the  enterprise  is  ample 


evidence  that  they  consider  it  a  success. 
Plans  are  being  made  to  change  e.xisting 
federal  regulations  so  that  Brazilian  stu- 
tlents  taking  such  courses  may  receive 
credit  in  the  University  of  Brazil.  I'Acry- 
thing  seems  favorable  for  a  conlinuance  of 
the  plan  and  for  its  enlargement.  I'lie 
University  of  Sao  Paulo  is  very  desirous  of 
having  a  branch  established  there.  ( lon- 
ditions  arc  rijje  not  only  for  a  continuance 
of  the  summer  .school  on  an  enlarged  scale 
but  for  all  .sorts  of  academic  interchange 
l)etween  the  two  countries. 


Inter-American  Cooperation 
in  the  Study  of  Public  Administration 

JOHN  U.  P.Vri’FRSON 

Dirfctor  of  the  School  of  Puhlic  Affairs,  I  he  American  I’niversity 


The  increased  participation  of  our  city, 
state,  and  national  government  in  the 
every  day  life  of  the  people  of  the  United 
.States  since  (he  World  War  is  well  known. 
Because  this  particijiation  may  lie  expected 
to  increase  rather  than  to  diminish  in  (he 
future,  the  need  for  eHicient  public  ser¬ 
vants  is  a  growing  one.  One  result  of  the 
expansion  is  the  interesting  problem  which 
has  developed  regarding  public  employ¬ 
ees.  'Fhe  older  bureaus  and  departments 
have  lieen  expanded,  and  many  new 
agencies  have  lieen  created  as  well.  'Fhis 
rapid  growth  has  brought  into  the  gov¬ 
ernment  employ  thousands  of  young  men 
and  women  who  lack  experience  in  gov¬ 
ernment  affairs.  The  need  for  training 
these  new  government  workers,  as  well 
as  others  who  desire  to  enter  the  govern¬ 
ment  service,  was  soon  recognized.  The 


employee  not  only  wanted  to  develop 
greater  efficiency  in  his  immediate  work, 
but  he  also  desired  an  opportunity  to 
prepare  himself  for  greater  responsibilities. 
It  was  apparent  that  such  opportunities 
could  lie  provided  in  part  by  university 
courses  covering  Imth  the  specilic  prob¬ 
lems  and  the  broader  aspects  of  adminis¬ 
tration  in  the  diflerent  bureaus  and  agen¬ 
cies  where  the  student  was  emjiloyed. 

Fhe  .American  University,  fortunately 
located  as  it  is  in  the  city  of  Wa.shington, 
was  in  a  position  to  cooperate  with  respon- 
•sible  men  in  our  government  who  were 
giving  serious  consideration  to  these  prob¬ 
lems.  In  1934,  therefore,  the  University 
organized  a  School  of  Public  .Affairs  to 
supplement  the  work  of  its  (Jradtiate 
School  and  to  emphasize  the  study  of 
the  administrative  aspects  of  government. 
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It  Mas  expected  that,  as  the  program 
developed,  training  along  a  number  of 
technical  lines  would  be  included.  The 
School  of  Public  .\llairs  has  worked  in 
close  cooperation  with  the  (iraduate 
School  of  the  University,  which  speciali/es 
in  the  social  sciences.  In  order  to  develop 
die  broad  program  desired,  the  regular 
faculty  of  the.se  two  schools  has  been  snp- 
])lemented  by  bringing  into  the  Univer¬ 
sity  a  grou|)  of  outstanding  schohirs  and 
responsible  administrators  from  the  CJov- 
ernment  bureaus  and  agencies  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  These  experts  assist  by  giving 
regular  courses  in  the  University  and  by 
acting  as  special  lecturers  in  classes  and 
seminars.  In  this  way  they  help  to  bring 
to  the  student  first-hand  knowledge  of  the 
processes  of  government. 

During  the  years  which  have  pti.ssed 
since  the  crystalli/ation  of  these  plans  for 
the  study  of  governmental  problems,  there 
has  been  a  rapid  growth  in  the  School  of 
Public  .XH'airs.  The  early  limited  pro¬ 
gram,  which  contained  but  a  small  num- 
lier  of  courses  within  a  narrow  range,  has 
been  expanded  until  it  now  consists  of 
more  than  160  courses  covering  a  wide 
field.  Among  the  subjects  which  are 
included  in  the  present  offerings  and  w  hieh 
illiistnite  the  breadth  of  the  opportunity 
for  training  in  administration  and  the 
social  sciences  are:  'reehnology  ami  Mod¬ 
ern  Kconomic  Problems,  C'omparative 
Control  of  Banking  .Systems,  Lalior  Move¬ 
ments,  National  Land  Problems  and 
Policies,  Tarill  Policies,  Federal  Budgetary 
.\dministration,  Population  Prospects,  and 
Census  Statistical  Methods. 

Shortly  after  the  initial  steps  were  taken 
in  the  development  of  the  School  of  Public 
.Affairs,  and  while  responsible  men  in  our 
government  were  engaged  in  discussing 
the  possibility  of  cooperation  Ix'tween  the 
University  and  the  (Government,  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  some  of  the  (iovernments  of 
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Latin  America  became  interested  in  the 
project.  They  inquired  if  their  govern¬ 
ment  people  might  not  also  take  advantage 
of  the  training  which  was  to  be  offered  in 
public  administration.  They  wished  to 
have  .some  of  their  public  emiiloyees  secure 
the  formal  classroom  training  and  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  iliscussion  of  the  practical 
problems  under  the  guidance  of  experi¬ 
enced  gov«‘rninent  experts  as  well  as  of 
memlwrs  of  the  regular  faculty. 

From  these  early  conferences  between 
the  re|)resentatives  of  the  Latin  American 
States  and  the  University  authorities  has 
come  a  plan  of  action  which  has  been 
operating  successfully  for  a  jieriod  of  three 
years.  It  is  bringing  to  the  University  a 
group  of  young  Latin  .American  public 
em|)loyees  who.se  objective  is  to  learn  as 
much  of  the  theory  of  government  and  our 
methods  of  attacking  the  actual  problems 
as  po.ssible.  These  Latin  .Americans  ordi¬ 
narily  participate  in  the  kind  of  class-room 
work  which  corresponds  to  their  employ¬ 
ment  in  their  native  land.  J’he  experience 
which  permits  men  and  women  interested 
in  government  affairs  to  study  methods  and 
mingle  with  the  employees  of  another 
nation  who  have  the  same  interests  is 
unquestionably  good  for  all  concerned. 

In  many  cases,  the  broad  general  courses 
are  the  ones  selected  for  the  foreign  stu- 
tlents;  but  it  may  also  Ix'  that  an  experi¬ 
enced  Latin  .American  administrator  is 
prepared  for  advanced  and  more  special¬ 
ized  work.  Each  Latin  American  student 
is  trained  as  an  individual,  and  every  effort 
is  made  to  give  him  the  type  of  training 
which  will  lx:  most  valuable  to  him  as  an 
employee  of  his  government.  Careful 
planning  of  the  program  of  the  foreign 
student  is  essential.  When  young  public 
administrators  from  all  parts  of  the  New 
W'orld  are  gathered  together  in  a  common 
class-room  and  in  an  atmosphere  of  study, 
valuable  results  must  be  obtained. 
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Experience  has  shown  that  in  most  cases  program.  When  the  student  has  Ijecome 

it  is  wise  for  the  Latin  American  students  accustomed  to  the  routine  of  American 

to  arrive  in  Washington  from  six  weeks  or  college  life,  opportunities  are  sought  for 

two  months  before  the  opening  of  the  him  to  observe  the  work  in  the  proper 

academic  year.  This  early  arrival  enables  government  offices.  By  that  time  he,  hav- 

ihem  to  adjust  themselves  to  life  in  the  ing  grown  familiar  with  the  language  and 

United  States  and  provides  a  needed  op-  the  customs  of  our  people,  is  ready  to 

portunity  for  them  to  preface  their  regular  study  the  methods  employed  in  the  ollice 

program  of  study  by  an  intensive  course  which  corresponds  to  that  office  of  which 

in  the  English  language  for  a  period  of  he  is  an  employee  in  his  native  land, 

several  weeks.  The  early  arrival  of  the  In  order  to  facilitate  the  development  of 
student  in  Washington  also  gives  the  this  plan  for  greater  cooperation  lietween 

University  authorities  time  to  study  his  the  public  administrators  of  all  the  Ani- 

individual  needs  and  outline  his  future  ericas,  the  American  University  has 


BRAZILIAN  GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEES  IN  THE  UNITED  .STATES 

Brazilian  students  in  the  School  of  Public  Affairs  of  American  University,  accompanied  by  Ur.  John  C. 
Patterson,  Director  (right  of  center),  recently  called  on  the  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union 

(left  of  center). 
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s^ranied  a  limited  number  of  tuition 
scholarships.  Since,  however,  the  number 
of  these  .scholarships  is  necessarily  small, 
(he  governments  concerned  have  them¬ 
selves  generally  undertaken  to  finance  the 
stay  of  the  young  people  whom  they  have 
named  to  come  here  to  study  while  they 
are  in  the  United  States.  The  method 
employed  by  the  Government  of  Brazil, 
for  example,  is  to  grant  a  leave  of  absence 
for  one  year,  and  perhaps  later  for  a  second 
year,  to  the  employee  and  to  continue  his 
salary  while  he  is  studying  abroad.  In  cases 
where  the  salary  is  thought  to  be  inade¬ 
quate  to  maintain  the  student  comfortably 
in  Washington,  it  has  been  supplemented 
by  other  funds.  Such  a  course  permits  the 
enjoyment  of  study  here  by  a  highly- 
selected  group  of  young  men  and  women 
who  otherwise  might  be  deprived  of  the 
experience  because  of  a  lack  of  financial 
resources,  and  the  interest  shown  by  the 
Latin  American  governments  has  helped 
to  bring  to  the  University  a  very  fine  type 
i)f  young  government  employee  from  the 
other  American  Republics. 

During  the  past  three  years,  students 
from  Brazil,  the  Dominican  Republic, 

I  londuras,  Mexico,  and  Panama  have  been 
engaged  in  study  in  the  University.  'I'heir 
interests  arc  as  widely  separated  as  .\d- 
miralty  Law  and  Forestry  .\dministration. 
However,  the  greatest  numljer  of  them  are 
interested  in  Public  .Xdministration.  It  is 
also  true  that  most  of  the  students  of 
Public  .Administration  have  come  from 
Brazil,  and  today  ten  men  and  women  from 
that  Republic  arc  registered  in  the  School 
of  Public  Aflairs.  They  are  employees  of 


the  Brazilian  Civil  Service  and  in  general 
they  are  interested  in  the  organization  and 
administration  of  that  agency.  A  typical 
program  of  one  of  these  Brazilian  students 
would  include  such  courses  as  Backgrounds 
of  Public  and  Business  Administration, 
Contemporary  Economic  Thought,  and 
Problems  of  Personnel  Administration.  In 
the  case  of  a  young  man  or  woman  who  is 
studying  for  the  government  service,  but 
who  is  not  yet  employed,  a  typical  program 
may  be  found  in  that  of  a  young  man  from 
Panama.  It  includes  Principles  of  Public 
.Administration,  Government  Control  of 
Economic  Life,  Problems  of  Organization, 
Management  and  Supervision,  and  a 
course  in  Speech.  Other  students’  pro¬ 
grams  include  work  in  Transportation 
Problems,  Management  of  Business  Units 
in  Government,  Government  Correspond¬ 
ence,  and  Psychology  of  Human  Rela¬ 
tions  in  Administration. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  appropriately- 
pointed  out  that  the  University  is  greatly 
indebted  to  numerous  men  and  women  in 
our  own  government  for  their  cooperation 
in  making  this  plan  operate  smoothly. 
The  foreign  student  is  welcomed  not  only 
by  the  faculty  of  the  University  and  its 
students,  but  by  the  officials  of  our  govi'rn- 
ment  as  well.  All  have  shown  their  interest 
in  assisting  the  student  to  work  out  this 
[)lanned  program.  The  L^niversity  is  in¬ 
debted  further  to  one  of  the  great  founda¬ 
tions  in  the  United  States  for  financial 
support  which  enables  it  to  provide  the 
proper  counseling  and  guidance  for  the 
Latin  .American  students,  the  necessary 
English  instructors,  and  other  services. 
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The  oKKiiN  ()1  the  Aiiierican  Indian  is 
shrnndcd  in  impenetrable  mystery.  How 
lontj;  man  has  lived  on  the  .\merican 
eontinent  is  unknown.  It  would  appear 
tliat  he  is  of  remote  Asiatie  oritrin  and  that 
over  a  pericKl  of  thousands  of  years  he  had 
remained  separated  from  his  parent  stock. 
CVrtain  it  is  that  np  to  the  lime  of  tlie 
diseo\ery  of  .\meriea  in  14')2  his  existem  e 
liad  Ikmmi  no  more  suspected  by  I'.nrope 
than  had  that  of  the  American  eontinent 
itself. 

It  is  with  the  utmost  difliculty  that  we  are 
able  to  piece  together  through  the  medium 
of  written  history,  tradition,  and  legend 
some  knowledge  of  the  .Mexican  Indian, 
as  only  one  of  many  examples  of  aboriginal 
man  between  the  .\llanlie  and  I’aeilie 
Oceans.  However,  it  would  not  be  loo 
daring  to  sum  np  all  of  Mexican  history  in 
the  following  manner: 

liicliaii  Mexico:  Mayas  an<l  Tollccs,  2.^1-11163 
A.  1). 

hiilian  Mt'xieo:  (.'Jiieliiiiicras  (ineliidiiig  .Mexicans 
or  .\/tecs),  11(63  1521  A.  I). 

Spanisli  Mexico:  (^)luiiial  and  modern,  1521- 
- A.  1). 

Like  those  of  all  peoples,  the  early  e|)ochs 
of  the  Mayas  and  I'oltees  are  full  of 
uncertainties.  No  authentic  record  exists 
from  which  wc  may  gather  a  full  aeeount  of 
what  occurred  during  the  eight  centuries 
between  the  Illrd  and  the  Xlth  and 
thereby  gain  an  approximate  idea  of  the 
political  and  social  conditions  then  existing 
on  the  tabic-lands  of  .Mexico.  Tradition, 
and  a  very  slender  one  at  Ix'st,  has  kept 
alive  the  memory  of  these  two  peoples,  to 

Copyright  1939  by  E.  E.  Valentini.  All  rights 
reserved.  .Xo  part  of  this  article  may  be  reproduced  in  any 
form  without  the  written  permission  of  the  author. 
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whose  civilizing  energy  has  been  ascribed 
the  clearing  of  the  virgin  forests  in  order  to 
make  way  for  cities,  palaces  and  temjjles. 
Here  and  there  linguistics,  geography  and 
archaeology  have  helped  us  to  secure  im- 
|H)rtant  hints,  which  have  Iwen  fading 
from  the  musty  canvas  of  traditional  lore. 
It  is  by  no  means  my  intention  to  write  the 
pages  of  a  history  of  eight  centuries  which 
has  Ix'cn  irretrievably  lost  or  to  make  a 
bold  attempt  to  reconstruct  it  on  the  tot¬ 
tering  pedestal  of  fragmentary  evidence. 

The  Indian  undoubtedly  existed  in 
Mexico  long  before  the  Illrd  century,  but 
it  appears  that  in  the  middle  of  that 
century  a  great  wave  of  civilization,  intro¬ 
duced  by  foreigners,  perha])s  of  a  ditt'erent 
race,  swej)!  over  the  country  and  as  one  of 
its  results  brought  about  the  creation  of 
the  great  work  of  art  which  I  shall  attenij)! 
to  describe. 

I.et  us  consider  the  country  that  we  now 
call  Mexico  as  very  sparsely  inhabited  at 
that  tiiiK*,  with  no  settlements  at  all  in  the 
(Vntral  N^alley  and  with  the  C’ily  of 
.Mexico  as  yet  undreamed  of.  Let  us  fur¬ 
ther  consider  the  (iulf  coast  and  the 
|M'ninsula  of  Yucatan  as  inhabited  by 
savages  of  unknown  origin  and  attain¬ 
ments.  .Apparently  a  group  of  strangers 
suddenly  arrived  in  canoes  at  or  near  where 
the  seaport  of  Tampico  now  lies.  Whether 
these  were  Indians  of  a  high  degree  of 
intelligence  who  had  found  their  way  down 
the  mighty  Mississip|)i  and  worked  their 
way  along  the  shore,  or  whether  they  were 
CVItic  or  British,  continental  Kuropeans  or 
North  Africans,  is  almost  an  idle  specula¬ 
tion.  The  waves  of  the  Gulf  have  oblit¬ 
erated  all  marks  of  their  keels  and  unless 


THL  Mi:XlCAX  CALENDAR  STONE 

1  his  work  of  ai  t,  now  in  the  National  Museum  at  Mexico  City,  was  carved  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century  to  serv'e  as  a  sacrificial  stone.  The  decorative  motif  is  the  Mexican  concept  of  the  division  of  time. 
The  complete  stone,  part  of  whosi'  rough  edge  is  not  seen  in  the  illustration,  weighs  some  54,000  pounds. 
It  is  made  of  a  single  block  of  basaltic  porphyry'. 
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science  can  shed  some  light  on  this  mystery 
it  is  useless  to  employ  our  imaginations 
further. 

Tradition  has  it  that  these  strangers  were 
highly  cultured  people,  a  very  small  num¬ 
ber  of  whom  would  have  sufficed  to  bring 
about  a  radical  change  in  the  habits  of  life 
of  the  aborigines.  Tradition  further  has  it 
that  the  leaders  of  this  expedition  aban¬ 


doned  the  main  body  and  proceeded  south¬ 
ward  along  the  coast,  “carrying  with  them 
their  sacred  books.”  To  this  act  may  be 
attributed  the  high  degree  of  civilization 
achieved  by  those  people  to  whom  the  col¬ 
lective  name  “Maya”  has  been  given, 
although  it  is  doubtful  that  that  is  what 
they  called  themselves  in  their  own  lan¬ 
guage;  we  know’  that  the  w’ord  was  first 
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recorded  by  Columbus,  this  bold  navigator 
having  picked  it  up  on  the  coast  of 
Honduras  on  his  fourth  voyage. 

The  main  body  apparently  remained  for 
some  time  near  Tampico,  painfully  “recon¬ 
structed  their  sacred  books,”  calendar  and 
other  records,  and  eventually  traveled  to 
the  interior  of  Mexico,  “keeping  the  snow- 
covered  mountains  always  in  sight,”  and 
with  the  assistance  of  resident  natives 
built  both  the  Pyramid  of  Cholula  and  the 
pyramids  of  San  Juan  Teotihuacan.  Gath¬ 
ering  a  large  group  of  tribes  about  them, 
they  then  proceeded  northward  and 
probably  arrived  at  the  forbidding  deserts 
of  Chihuahua  before  settling  down. 

Here,  owing  to  internal  dissensions,  a 
group  of  these  settlers,  completely  modified 
by  association  with  intermediary  tribes, 
later  turned  back,  and  after  a  long  odyssey 
settled  at  Tula  in  the  present  State  of 
Hidalgo, — which  gave  rise  to  the  name  of 
Toltec,  a  word  composed  of  tollin  (reed) 
and  iecatl  (person  or  citizen  or  native  of). 
This  would  appear  to  have  occurred  in 
about  the  year  648  A.  D.  The  components 
of  the  original  northward-migrating  expe¬ 
dition  undoubtedly  mostly  spoke  what 
today  we  call  the  Maya  language.  How¬ 
ever,  they  probably  came  into  contact 
with  Indians  in  northern  Mexico  who 
spoke  the  Xahua  language,  which  occurs 
in  large  sections  as  far  north  as  Canada. 
The  returning  immigrants,  upon  their 
arrival  at  Tula,  may  be  considered  as  the 
undisputed  importers  of  the  Nahua  lan¬ 
guage,  which  apparently  was  unknown  in 
Mexico  before  that  time  and  which  is  still 
spoken  in  that  country. 

By  the  Xlth  century,  after  having  arrived 
at  a  considerable  degree  of  civilization,  the 
Toltecs  were  weakened  by  famine,  pesti¬ 
lence  and  insurrection,  and  were  event¬ 
ually  overthrown  by  the  Chichimecas,  a 
bolder  people  who  appeared  from  the 
north.  The  word  Chichimeca  is  a  collo¬ 


quialism,  not  a  name,  and  in  its  original 
connotation  meant  uncouth  or  savage  people, 
and  like  most  Indian  names  was  a  descrip¬ 
tive  appellation  rather  than  a  national  title. 

By  the  year  1063  A.  D.  the  Toltecs  had 
almost  entirely  disappeared  and  were  fol¬ 
lowed  by  successive  waves  of  immigration 
from  the  north. 

Some  of  these  Nahua-speaking  migrants 
eventually  displaced  the  original  Maya 
population  of  Tlaxcala,  giving  to  that 
region  its  name,  which  means  land  of 
bread.  Others,  somewhat  farther  north, 
drove  a  corridor  through  the  mountains  of 
Puebla  and  down  to  the  coast,  dividing  the 
Mayas  into  northern  and  southern  sec¬ 
tions.  These  were  the  Totonacas,  with 
whom  Cortes  first  came  into  contact  upon 
his  arrival  where  the  city  of  Vera  Cruz  now 
stands.  Others,  known  as  the  Tlahuicas, 
crossed  the  mountains  beyond  the  valley 
and  founded  Cuauhnahuac  (JSfear  to  the 
Forest),  known  to  all  tourists  as  Cuernavaca. 
Still  others  founded  Xochimilco  {The  Field 
of  Flowers).  Another  group  settled  at 
Culhuacan  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Texcoco 
and  later  founded  the  great  city  of  Texcoco 
on  the  far  side  of  that  body  of  water. 
The  Tepanecas  founded  Atzcapozalco. 

Those  settled  around  the  lake  did  not 
displace  an  aboriginal  people  but  entered 
upon  lands  which  were  open  to  settlement 
and  cultivation.  They  lived  in  relative 
peace  with  one  another  and  their  Maya 
neighbors  and  did  not  engage  in  the  bloody 
sacrifices  for  which  they  later  became 
famous.  This  more  or  less  peaceful  people 
eked  out  an  existence  for  some  two  hun¬ 
dred  years.  Then  there  appeared  upon 
the  scene  the  final  line  of  Nahua  immi¬ 
gration,  a  fierce  and  bloody-minded  group 
of  warriors,  tainted  w’ith  both  savagery 
and  genius,  who  entered  central  Mexico 
from  some  remote  and  mythical  northern 
land  called  by  them  Aztlan,  from  which 
they  derived  the  name  of  Aztecs. 
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It  is  with  this  last  group  that  wc  have  to 
deal.  Their  career  is  almost  unparalleled 
in  history.  From  vagabondage  to  enslave¬ 
ment;  from  liberation  to  exile;  from  settle¬ 
ment  and  civilization  to  confederation, 
empire,  and  overthrow  by  a  foreign  power 
as  fanatical  as  themselves  is  the  record  of 
less  than  two  hundred  years. 

The  Aztecs  wandered  into  the  \’alley  of 
Mexico  many  years  after  the  arrival  of  the 
last  preceding  tribe.  They  brought  with 
them  the  worship  of  Huitzilopochtli,  God 
of  War,  with  its  bloody  sacrifices,  so  elo¬ 
quently  described  by  modern  writers,  but 
this  did  not  succeed  in  entirely  displacing 
that  of  Tlaloc,  the  beneficent  God  of  Rain, 
riiey  were  enslaved  by  a  petty  king  but  as 
a  result  of  their  unexampled  barliarism  and 
cruelty  in  a  small  inter-tribal  war  were 
exiled  and  once  more  took  up  their  wan¬ 
derings.  Within  a  very  short  time  their 
long  journey  from  the  north  was  ended  by 
their  arrival  at  the  shore's  of  Lake  Tcxcoco, 
where  they  saw  an  eagle  perched  on  a 
cactus  holding  a  snake  in  its  claws.  This 
they  took  as  a  sign  that  they  had  arrived 
at  their  final  destination.  Its  symbolic 
representation  is  the  Mexican  national 
emblem  today.  On  a  small  island  a  short 
distance  from  the  western  shoreline,  to 
which  they  later  built  causeways,  they 
founded,  in  about  the  year  1325  A.  D., 
their  settlement  of  Tenochtitlan,  or  Mex- 
ico-Tenochtitlan,  on  the  ruins  of  which 
.Mexico  City  was  later  constructed. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  name  of  a  city 
has  been  given  to  an  entire  country.  This 
is  misleading  in  a  way  as  the  .Aztecs  were 
the  only  “Mexicans”  in  the  country  now- 
known  as  Mexico,  which  still  contains 
many  diverse  peoples  w'ho  still  speak  more 
than  fifty  different  Indian  languages;  less 
than  a  century  ago  120  live  languages 
were  known  to  exist  there,  while  62  in 
addition  were  recorded  as  having  passed 
out  of  existence. 


In  their  early  days  the  struggling  Aztec 
settlers  were  fearfully  oppressed  by  the 
Tepanecas  of  .Atzcapozalco  but  the  former 
soon  efiected  a  confederation  with  the 
highly  cultured  Texcocans.  who  lived  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake,  and  returned 
I  he  compliment  by  soundly  w  hipping  the 
Tepanecas  and  doing  to  them  what  thev 
had  tried  to  do  to  Mexico,  which  was, 
literally  and  in  quite  the  modern  manner, 
to  place  them  on  their  tax  rolls.  This 
taste  of  victory,  combined  with  rapid 
growth  and  military  capacity,  helped  to 
shape  .Aztec  national  policy,  which  be¬ 
came  that  of  conquest  and  the  exaction  of 
tribute  from  neighboring  tow  ns  and  tribes, 
and  within  a  relatively  short  term  of  years 
.Mcxico-Tenochtitlan  had  placed  under 
subjection  more  than  three-fourths  of 
the  entire  Me.xico  of  today.  I  he  Aztecs’ 
expeditionary  forces  went  as  far  as  southern 
Yucatan,  where  the  Maya  civilization  had 
by  that  time  becomevery  highh  developed, 
and  also  threaded  their  way  ilirough  Gen- 
tral  .America,  even  establishini;  a  colony  on 
the  east  coast  of  Gosta  Rica. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  achieve¬ 
ments  of  these  people  was  the  development 
of  a  minor  dialect  of  the  Xahua  tongue 
into  a  highly  polished  and  dominant 
language  and  its  employment  as  a  civilizine 
factor  among  the  conquered  peoples.  The 
.Aztec  or  Mexican  language  is  not  as  well 
known  as  it  should  be,  and  as  it  is  still  in 
use  it  deserves  much  wider  study  than 
has  been  given  to  it. 

.A  scant  half  century  after  the  foundation 
of  the  settlement,  the  first  king  of  Mexico 
ascended  the  throne,  in  1375  A.  D,  VVe 
are  concerned  with  one  of  his  successors. 
.Axayacatl,  w'ho  about  the  year  1478,  as 
we  reckon  time,  was  reminded  by  the 
high  priest  of  a  vow  he  had  once  made, 
“to  decorate  the  great  teocalli  (pyramid) 
Tenochtitlan,  then  nearing  completion, 
with  a  great  work  of  art  in  which  Hui- 
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izilopociuli  could  take  pleasure.”  .\xaya- 
catl  therefore  ordered  the  quarrying  and 
carving  of  a  new  sacrificial  stone  to  re¬ 
place  one  which  had  been  made  by  his 
father.  We  read  in  the  works  of  the 
Indian  historian,  Tezozomoc,  that  the 
stone  was  sculptured  and  placed  in  posi¬ 
tion  on  top  of  the  great  pyramid,  that  it 
was  sunk  into  the  surface  of  an  altar,  and 
that  a  trough  to  receive  the  blood  of  the 
victims  was  placed  in  front  of  it.  Then 
follows  an  account  of  a  bloody  festival  held 
for  the  dedication  of  the  sacrificial  slab, 
and  a  statement  that  upon  it  thousands 
of  victims  were  slain.  “The  king,  as 
chief  sacrificer,  on  the  first  day  killed  a 
hundred  victims  with  his  own  hand,  drank 
of  their  blood,  and  ate  of  their  flesh;  and  so 
arduous  was  his  labor,  and  so  much  did  he 
eat,  that  he  became  sick,  and  soon  after 
died.” 

Without  doubt  this  stone  served  for  all 
the  bloody  sacrifices  of  the  Aztecs  up  to 
1521,  over  forty  years.  In  this  year  the 
Spaniards  captured  the  city  and  Cort6s 
ordered  the  entire  pyramid  to  be  de¬ 
stroyed  and  the  canals  of  the  city  filled 
with  its  fragments.  The  conquerors  how¬ 
ever  did  not  destroy  the  stone — perhaps 
on  account  of  its  great  size  and  w'eight — 
but  placed  it  on  exhibition  in  the  market 
place,  once  partly  covered  by  the  pyramid. 
It  is  recorded  that  Bishop  Montufar  or¬ 
dered  the  stone  buried  in  the  place  where  it 
stood  so  that  evidence  of  the  infamous  acts 
perpetrated  upon  it  might  be  erased 
from  sight  and  memory.  This  was  effec¬ 
tively  the  case,  for  neither  the  conquerors 
nor  any  of  the  many  writers  on  Mexican 
antiquities  made  the  least  mention  of  it  up 
to  the  year  1790.  It  had  been  completely 
forgotten  in  the  vicissitudes  of  colonial  re¬ 
construction  and  administration.  In  that 
year  the  stone  was  rediscovered  w’hile  im¬ 
provements  to  the  pavement  of  the  Plaza 
were  under  way.  The  clergy,  recognizing 


its  origin  and  the  supposedly  heathenish 
characters  engraved  upon  it.  wished  to 
have  it  buried  again,  but  the  enlightened 
Viceroy  Revillagigedo  ordered  it  to  b<- 
exposed  and  caused  it  to  be  built  into  the 
western  side  of  the  Cathedral  at  the  foot 
of  one  of  its  towers  so  that  all  could  see  it. 
There  it  remained  until  1885,  when  it  was 
removed  to  the  National  Museum,  where 
it  now  stands. 

No  one  in  1790  had  the  least  idea  that 
such  a  stone  had  ever  e.xisted  or  for  wha  t 
purpose  it  might  have  served.  The  task 
of  interpreting  it  was  essayed  by  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  astronomy  and  mathematics 
without  success.  His  and  succeeding  at¬ 
tempts  to  fathom  its  meaning  were  fruit¬ 
less  until  the  work  was  undertaken  by 
Dr.  Philip  J.  J.  Valentini,  an  American 
archaeologist  and  historian,  who  pub¬ 
lished  in  1878  an  analytical  monograph 
on  the  .subject,  and  a  drawing  of  which  the 
diagram  on  page  714  is  a  reproduction. 

The  present  writer  is  the  posthumous 
collaborator  of  Dr.  Valentini  and  this  pre¬ 
amble  and  the  following  very  condensed 
description  of  the  sacrificial  stone,  which  is 
now  known  as  the  Aztec  or  Mexican 
Calendar  Stone,  are  an  epitome  of  their 
joint  findings  to  date. 

If  you  will  remove  the  diagram  from 
these  pages  and  lay  it  alongside  you  as  you 
read,  with  three  colored  pencils,  red, 
yellow  and  blue,  and  use  the  pencils  as  1 
shall  indicate,  we  will  not  find  “books  in 
the  running  brooks”  but  we  may  find 
“sermons  in  stones”  and  “good  in  every¬ 
thing.” 

The  disc  is  carved  on  the  face  of  an 
irregular,  broken  block  of  basaltic  por¬ 
phyry,  this  remaining  fragment  weighing 
24}^  metric  tons,  or  some  54,000  pounds. 
The  circle  is  11  feet  7  inches  in  diameter 
and  has  a  relief  of  8  inches  from  the 
block.  The  figures  are  carved  Yz  inch  to  2 
inches  deep.  There  is  considerable  deface- 
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ment,  making  diagrammatic  reconstruc¬ 
tion  necessary. 

The  artist  has  chosen  as  his  decorative 
motif  the  ancient  Mexican  concept  of  the 
division  of  time,  a  theme  of  basic  importance 
to  humanity.  The  disc  also  gives  a  suc¬ 
cinct  history  of  his  and  pre-Mexican  people 
and  is  a  historical  record  of  prime  import¬ 
ance.  The  figures  are  pictorial  in  charac¬ 
ter,  for  the  most  part  representing  natural 
objects  in  sv'mbolic  form;  they  are  not 
phonetic,  and  cannot  be  read  by  sound; 
the  Mexicans  had  no  written  alphabet. 

The  ancient  Mexican  system  of  reckon¬ 
ing  time  was  the  following,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  that  it  referred  to  a  period  of  1 3  years 
as  a  tlapilli,  or  quarter  cycle,  as  we  some¬ 
times  call  25  years  a  quarter  century'.  All 
the  divisions  of  time  except  the  tlapilli  will 
be  found  represented  on  the  Stone: 

16  parts  (names,  if  any,  unknown). ...  1  day 
20  days,  each  bearing  its  own  name  (not 

numbered  as  in  our  system),  or  four 


weeks  of  five  days  each . 1  month 

18  months,  of  20  days  each . .  .  360  days 
Plus  five  “  nameless  or  un¬ 
fortunate  days,”  known 
as  nemotemi .  5  days 


365  days  1  year 

Also: 

1  moon-reckoning, 

metztlipohualli .  260  days 

1  sun  -  reckoning, 
tonalpohualli . 105  days 


365  days  1  year 

52  years .  1  cycle 

4000-6000  years  (approxi¬ 
mately) .  1  era  or  epoch 

The  year  was  a  solar  year  of  365  days, 
without  the  correcting  fraction  and  leap 
year.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  relate 
the  solar  Aztec  year  with  our  astronomi¬ 
cally  correct  year  of  365%  days.  There  is 
no  evidence  to  warrant  this.  The  modern 
European  science  of  astronomy  dates  from 
the  findings  of  Copernicus,  who  was  five 
years  old  at  the  time  the  Stone  was  carved. 
The  design  is  composed  of  a  central 


shield  or  disc  surrounded  by  six  bands  or 
zones,  of  varying  width. 

The  four  large  pointers  (color  these  yellow) 
represent  the  division  of  the  day  into  four 
parts,  sunrise,  noon,  sunset  and  midnight. 
The  four  smaller  pointers  (color  yellow)  repre¬ 
sent  further  division  of  the  day,  into  eight 
parts.  The  small  towers  between  the 
pointers  represent  still  further  division  of 
the  day,  into  sixteen  parts. 

The  central  shield  (color  red)  represents 
Tonatiuh,  the  Sun  God.  The  central  hier¬ 
oglyph  on  the  forehead  is  atl  (water),  over 
which  is  seen  an  arc  with  four  dots,  estab¬ 
lishing  the  Sun  God  as  the  destroyer  of  the 
universe  by  means  of  a  great  flood.  This 
is  a  hieroglyphic  prefix,  making  his  name 
Atonatiuh,  or  VVater-Sun-God.  It  is  flanked 
by  two  large  jewels.  The  pendant  from 
the  lip  is  commonly  mistaken  for  a  pro¬ 
truding  tongue;  this  is  a  tentetl  (literally 
lip-stone),  an  ornament  of  high  rank, 
studded  with  jewels  and  buttoned  to  the 
lower  lip  through  a  hole.  The  majestic 
emaciation  of  the  face  represents  extreme 
old  age. 

The  four  large  tablets  with  loops  and 
accompanying  small  hieroglyphs  in  the 
next  zone  represent  the  four  great  eras  or 
epochs  of  Mexican  chronology,  culminat¬ 
ing  in  successive  destructions  and  re¬ 
creations  of  the  universe  by  the  Sun  God. 
The  first  destruction  was  by  war  {tiger, 
upper  right  tablet;  color  yellow);  the 
second  was  by  hurricane  (hieroglyph 
ehecatl,  wind,  upper  left  tablet;  color  yel¬ 
low);  the  third  was  by  rain  (hieroglyph 
quiahuitl,  rain,  lower  left  tablet;  color 
yellow) ;  the  fourth  was  by  flood  (amplified 
symbols  of  atl,  water,  lower  right  tablet; 
color  yellow) .  These  periods  of  creation  or 
eras  lasted  4000-6000  years  each.  By 
Aztec  time-reckoning  the  universe  is  now 
in  the  fifth  period  of  life.  (Color  loops 
between  tablets  yellow  also.  Their  full 
significance  has  not  yet  been  determined.) 
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This  zone  also  contains  the  triangular 
diadem  of  the  Sun  God  (upper  center, 
color  red),  the  hieratical  number  4,  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  (our  circles  alongside  the  tablet 
loops  (color  yellow),  and  a  somewhat 
smaller  circle  (lower  center,  color  yellow), 
the  meaning  of  which  remains  obscure. 
It  likew'ise  contains  (lower  center)  a  section 
of  two  other  zones,  to  be  mentioned  later, 
two  small  quadrangles  containing  five 
dots  each  (color  red)  and  five  corn-shaped 
glyphs  representing  the  five  nemolemi  or 
“nameless  days”  (color  blue). 

The  narrow  band  surrounding  the  pre¬ 
ceding  zone  contains  hieroglyphic  repre¬ 
sentations  of  the  20  days  of  the  month. 
Each  has  its  name  (not  numljer).  They 
are  read  from  the  upper  center  toward  the 
left,  counter-clockwise  (color  blue). 

The  zone  of  quadrangles  surrounding 
that  of  the  days  represents  (w  ith  room  for 
those  covered  by  the  feet  of  the  pointers) 
the  260  days  of  the  metztlipohualli,  or  moon¬ 
reckoning,  the  major  division  of  the  year. 
(The  original  calendar  had  260  days 
only.)  Each  of  the  dots  represents  one 
day.  The  groups  of  five  dots  each  repre¬ 
sent  w'eeks  of  five  days,  a  minor  considera¬ 
tion  in  Mexican  chronology,  the  month 
being  the  important  subdivision  (color 
red). 

The  narrow  band  of  glyphs  surrounding 
the  zone  of  the  quadrangles  represents  the 
100  days  of  the  tonalpohualli  or  sun-reckon¬ 
ing,  the  second  most  important  part  of  the 
year  (color  blue). 

For  many  years  the  Mexican  calendar 
contained  360  days  only’.  Later  calcula¬ 
tion  caused  the  addition  of  5  days  more, 
the  nemotemi^  which  are  shown  in  the  zone 
of  the  eras. 

The  next  band — a  broad  one — is  the 
zone  of  the  Rain  God,  Tlaloc,  worshiped  in 
the  Valley  of  Mexico  before  the  arrival  of 
the  Aztecs  and  incorporated  by  them  into 
their  mythology.  The  fourteen  visible 


identical  symbols  represent  heavy  clouds 
bearing  the  hieroglyph  all,  water,  pouring 
heavy  raindrops  upon  the  earth,  which  is 
represented  by  the  symbol  milli,  cultivated 
field,  furrows  with  a  seed  corn  lying  in  the 
center  (color  red,  avoiding  other  symbols 
carefully). 

The  outer  zone  is  composed  of  a  series  of 
24  identical  symbols,  each  representing  the 
relighting  of  the  sacred  fire,  a  great  relig¬ 
ious  ceremony  which  took  place  every  52 
years  to  appease  the  Sun  God  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  destruction  of  the  world  by  him 
(color  blue;  note  parts  under  the  terminal 
plumes  of  helmets,  to  be  described  later). 
These  symbols,  by  the  two  triangular 
pointers  (color  yellow'),  are  brought  into 
relationship  with  the  central  upper  crown 
tablet  (color  red),  the  hieroglyph  13  Acatl, 
a  year-date  reducible  to  our  year  1479 
.A.  D.  This  was  the  year  of  the  dedication 
of  the  Stone. 

The  sacred  fire  having  been  relit  24  times 
by  the  year  1479  A.  D.  and  each  relighting 
representing  52  years,  a  total  of  1 248  years, 
by  deducting  1248  from  1479  it  is  deduced 
that  the  Mexicans  had  knowledge  of  their 
tribal  or  cultural  existence  at  least  as 
far  back  as  the  year  231  A.  D.  This  zone 
on  the  one  hand  establishes  a  historical  date 
and  on  the  other  confirms  one  long  held  in 
doubt.  All  deductions  based  on  history 
and  legend  have  contributed  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  Mexican  civilization  com¬ 
menced  in  the  middle  of  our  third  century’. 
The  Stone  definitely  establishes  the  date  as 
231  .A.  D. 

The  eight  scrolls  with  knots  (color  yellow), 
four  on  each  side  of  the  zone,  are  hiero¬ 
glyphic  synonyms,  each  also  representing  52 
years,  a  total  of  416  years.  In  English  we 
say,  “A  century  has  elapsed.”  The 
Mexicans  said,  “W'e  bind  the  years  to¬ 
gether.”  Their  unit  was  a  cycle  of  52  years, 
not  a  century  of  100  years.  The  eight 
scrolls  and  knots  represent  the  416  years 
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of  Chichimecan  ascendency  in  the  V'^alley 
of  Mexico  following  the  final  overthrow 
of  the  so-called  Toltec  empire,  which 
event  is  generally  set  down  in  the  chronicles 
as  ha\  ing  occurred  in  the  year  1063  A.  D., 
a  date  which  is  confirmed  by  the  Stone; 
1479  minus  416  =  1063. 

The  two  symbols  of  the  sacrificial  fire 
separated  from  their  companion  symlxils 
by  the  scrolls  and  knots  apparently  repre¬ 
sent  the  latter,  or  Aztec,  phase  of  Chichi¬ 
mecan  domination,  confirming  the  year 
1375  A.  D.  (1479  minus  104)  as  that  of  the 
occupation  of  the  throne  of  Mexico  by  the 
first  Aztec  king,  Acampichtli. 

The  two  opposing  faces  in  the  lower 
center  of  the  disc  probably  represent  the 
dedication  of  the  Stone  by  the  king  Axaya- 
catl,  on  the  right,  and  the  high  priest, 
Zihuacoatl  Tlacaeleltzin,  who  reminded 
the  king  of  his  vow,  on  the  left.  (I  borrow 
another  pencil  and  color  these  faces 
Itrown.)  Note  the  circular  earrings  (color 
blue).  Note  the  royal  tassel  on  the  fore¬ 
head  of  the  king  and  also  in  the  earring 
(color  lx)th  red),  lacking  from  the  head  on 
the  left.  Note  the  symbol  for  song  issuing 
from  the  mouths,  large  divided  flakes. 
“.'\nd  their  voices  were  joined  in  hymns 
of  praise.”  The  helmets,  or  priest  masks, 
enclosing  the  faces,  with  terminal  feathers 
impinging  upon  the  zone  of  the  sacrificial 
fires,  are  to  be  colored  yellow.  The  seven 
bell-like  ornaments  around  each  helmet 
and  the  serpent-like  ornaments  on  the 


helmets  at  the  top  of  each  head  are  to  lie 
colored  blue. 

Having  covered  the  entire  field  of  ancient 
Mexican  chronology  on  the  Stone  and 
having  besides  offered  data  of  historical 
importance,  it  only  remains  for  me  to 
mention  the  parts  left  uncolored  on  our 
illustration.  The  bead-like  ornamental 
outer  edge  of  the  disc  is  of  unknown  sig¬ 
nificance.  I  color  it  red.  The  two  short, 
broad  bands  from  the  pointers  at  the 
crown  date-tablet,  curving  into  the  zone  of 
Tlaloc,  would  seem  to  intend  that  Mexican 
history,  with  its  blocdy  religion  of  worship 
of  the  Sun  God  and  the  God  of  War, 
should  be  brought  into  relationship  with 
that  of  the  life-giving  Rain  God.  I  color 
these  bands  blue. 

In  closing,  I  cannot  but  regret  that  space 
forbids  a  more  detailed  account  and  yet,  I 
cannot  refrain  from  invoking  a  word  of 
praise  in  honor  of  a  forgotten  man,  the 
artist  who  carved  this  great  work,  with 
copper  chisels  and  wooden  mallet,  steel 
and  hammer  being  ideas  unborn  in  his 
mind.  Regardless  of  the  heinous  purpose 
to  which  the  product  of  his  craftsmanship 
was  to  be  dedicated,  may  this  benighted 
savage,  whose  singlehearted  sincerity  can 
not  be  doubted,  rest  in  peace  in  the 
Miclldn  of  his  forefathers,  the  Place  of 
Repose,  which  in  the  theology  of  his  race 
metes  out  no  punishment,  but  only  reward, 
for  work  well  done  on  earth. 
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II.  Juana  Manso  de  Noronha,  Argentine 
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Sarmiento,  the  great  Argentine  educator, 
had  a  favorite  disciple  who  was  at  the 
same  time  a  most  able,  intelligent,  and 
learned  collaborator  in  his  educational 
work.  Her  name  was  Juana  Manso. 
Up  to  the  present  time  Juana  Manso  has 
not  been  given  the  credit  she  deserves; 
her  work  has  not  been  evaluated  or  its 
significance  weighed  with  precision.  For 
this  educator  was  a  w'oman  exceptional  in 
her  time — exceptional  for  her  cultivation 
of  mind,  which  was  uncommon  among 
women  of  the  past  century;  for  her  fine 
spirit;  for  her  modern  ideology;  and  for  her 
rare  temperament,  which  combined  in 
singular  fashion  an  almost  virile  audacitv 
and  energy  w'ith  a  delicate  feminine  sensi¬ 
tiveness.  She  was  a  women  of  masculine 
gestures,  short  hair,  and  simple  clothes 
without  lace  or  adornments,  a  woman  who 
gave  lectures,  who  filled  public  offices,  who 
scandalized  all  Buenos  Aires  of  seventv 
years  ago.  She  was  pitilessly  ridiculed 
but  even  today  her  life  offers  an  example  of 
a  woman  and  an  educator  who  struggled 
amidst  insults,  incomprehension,  and  cal¬ 
umny,  who  never  knew  the  stimulus  or 
satisfaction  of  success,  but  who  yet,  holding 
dear  her  ideal  and  convinced  of  its  truth, 
continued  her  work  to  the  end,  never 
halting  before  the  poverty  of  moral  out¬ 
look  which  hampered  her  w'ork. 

Juana  Manso  was  born  in  Buenos  Aires 

Sef  the  October  issue  of  the  Bi  i.letin  for  the 
firs  biography  in  this  series:  ‘‘Policarpa  Salaiarrietu, 
Colombian 


on  June  26,  1819.  In  her  childhood  this 
intelligent  and  lively  girl  received  a  some¬ 
what  precarious  education,  like  that  of  all 
children  of  her  time.  But  the  dangers  of 
that  poor  education  were  averted  through 
her  insatiable  thirst  for  reading  and  the 
careful  direction  of  her  father. 

In  the  year  1841  Juana  Manso  began 
her  teaching  in  Montevideo,  where  her 
family  had  sought  refuge  upon  fleeing 
from  the  tyranny  of  Rosas.  She  opened 
there  a  small  school  which  brought  into 
concrete  form  aspirations  she  had  long 
cherished.  The  daily  papers  of  that  epoch 
announced  the  opening  of  the  school, 
giving  its  location  and  the  pedagogical 
ideas  of  its  principal.  A  reading  of  these 
announcements  reveals  that  Juana  Manso 
was  then  at  the  beginning  of  her  develop¬ 
ment  as  a  teacher  and  still  without  any 
modern  educational  orientation  or  any 
broad  pedagogical  knowledge.  She  pos¬ 
sessed  only  a  profound  vocation,  a  warm 
enthusiasm,  and  a  firm  will.  She  lacked 
wide  reading  and  experience. 

Her  school  in  Montevideo  was  similar 
in  course  of  study  and  methods  to  others 
of  the  same  era,  but  completely  diflerent 
from  those  which  she  outlined  later  upon 
her  return  to  Buenos  Aires.  Notwith¬ 
standing  all  her  earnest  determination, 
this  attempt  did  not  succeed  and  the  Anales 
de  Edttcacion  L’ruguaya  do  not  even  mention 
the  school  which  she  directed. 

Juana  Manso  left  Montevideo  sadly 
impressed  by  the  reserve  of  that  society 
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which  had  closed  its  doors  to  her.  She 
went  to  live  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  where  she 
married  the  violinist  Noronha,  with  whom 
she  then  journeyed  to  the  United  States. 
There  for  the  first  time  she  came  into  con¬ 
tact  with  modern  education  and  with 
Horace  Mann,  the  most  conspicuous 
figure  of  that  educational  movement. 
She  found  an  interesting  field  of  educa¬ 
tional  experimentation,  where  the  most 
novel  plans  were  being  tried.  With  keen 
curiosity  she  observed,  investigated,  and 
informed  herself  on  everything  and  upon 
returning  to  Argentina  in  1854,  she  pos¬ 
sessed  a  clear  and  definite  orientation  in 
the  theory  of  education  and  a  great  fund 
of  interesting  ideas  which  she  had  gathered 
in  the  United  States. 

If  she  had  rebelled  against  the  educa¬ 
tional  situation  in  her  country  in  her 
adolescent  years,  when  she  was  following 
only  the  dictates  of  her  own  thought,  her 


opposition  was  much  greater  now  that  she 
had  become  acquainted  with  education 
in  the  United  States.  The  contrast  was 
painful.  Her  country  had  not  prospered 
in  the  things  in  which  she  was  interested. 
Tyranny  and  civil  war  had  obstructed 
the  development  of  popular  culture, 
which  had  been  fostered  years  before  by 
Rivadavia.  Public  schools  were  being 
closed  because  the  treasury  could  not 
support  them.  In  the  budgets  of  the  time 
public  instruction  very  rarely  received  an 
appropriation.  To  the  scarcity  of  schools 
were  added  poor  methods,  routine  pro¬ 
cedure,  and  the  incapacity  of  teachers,  all 
of  whom  were  untrained  for  teaching.  A 
perusal  of  the  reports  of  members  of  the 
Primary  Instruction  Board  of  that  period 
shows  us  that  the  established  practices 
were  positively  medieval.  Juana  Manso 
said;  “It  would  be  quite  the  same  if  our 
schools,  such  of  them  as  exist,  did  not 
exist  at  all,  because,  far  from  teaching 
anything,  they  pervert  the  child,  brutalize 
his  spirit,  and  weaken  his  body.  This  is 
no  paradox  but  a  most  painful  reality.” 

Such  was  the  environment  and  state  of 
things  that  Juana  Manso  found  upon 
returning  to  her  country.  The  effect  upon 
her  was  tremendous.  Incapable  of  simply 
folding  her  hands  and  doing  nothing, 
conscious  of  the  great  work  which  there 
was  to  be  done,  she  took  up  the  task 
immediately  with  all  the  fervor  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  which  filled  her  soul. 

But  where  to  begin?  Everything  had  to 
lie  reorganized.  With  regard  to  methods, 
systems,  plans,  it  was  possible  to  do  this. 
But  jxipular  consciousness — how  could  it 
be  shaped,  how  interested  in  that  new 
problem,  of  whose  importance  it  was 
unaware?  A  clear  and  authoritative  voice 
was  needed  to  arouse  public  opinion.  She, 
who  had  gone  away  from  her  country 
while  still  a  young  girl,  had  upon  her 
return  no  position,  no  prestige  on  which 
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she  could  count.  How  could  this  difficulty 
be  surmounted?  Dr.  Juan  P.  Ramos  said 
in  his  work  Historia  de  la  Inslruccion 
Primaria:  “Our  crowds  were  to  be  swayed 
not  by  conviction  but  by  enthusiasm.” 
Enthusiasm  was  the  very  epitome  of  the 
word  and  work  of  Juana  Manso  and  her 
course  of  action  was  predicated  upon  this 
effect. 

She  .set  to  work  in  earnest  at  once.  She 
was  tenacious  and  firm  in  the  struggle,  she 
fought  from  the  rostrum,  through  the 
press,  and  through  books,  at  the  cost  of 
her  own  well-being,  the  tranquility  of  her 
family,  and  the  integrity  of  her  name. 
The  appearance  of  Juana  Manso  and  the 
dissemination  of  her  educational  ideas 
caused  a  great  scandal  in  Buenos  Aires. 
The  city  was  accustomed  to  routine 
teachers  who  never  departed  from  tradi¬ 
tional  patterns.  Therefore  this  educator, 
who  cast  old  precepts  aside,  who  tore  the 
mask  of  beauty  from  many  traditions,  was 
fought  with  fury  from  the  time  she  began 
her  w’ork. 

It  was  necessary  to  begin  by  molding  the 
moral  conscience  of  the  country.  Neither 
the  government  nor  the  people  were  igno¬ 
rant  of  this  fact.  But  to  attain  this  end,  a 
mistaken  way  was  followed.  The  number 
of  ecclesiastical  seminaries  and  churches 
was  increased  because,  according  to  the 
understanding  of  the  government,  the 
ethical  teaching  of  the  people  devolved 
upon  them.  Confronted  with  this  tend¬ 
ency,  Juana  Manso  held  that  the  only  legi¬ 
timate  method  of  raising  moral  standards 
was  through  popular  education.  If  the 
people  are  not  educated,  she  said,  they 
“will  always  be  a  brute  force  whose  ener¬ 
gies  will  be  at  the  command  of  any  leader 
wishing  to  give  them  arms.”  To  end 
barbarism  it  was  necessary  to  reveal  to  the 
people  the  beauty  of  high  and  noble  ideals 
and  to  renovate  their  ideas.  Sarmiento 
spread  a  modern  concept  when  he  recalled 


the  wise  words  of  Lord  Brougham:  “Let 
the  soldier  be  abroad  if  he  will.  He  can 
do  nothing  in  this  age.  There  is  another 
personage,  a  personage  less  imposing  in 
the  eyes  of  some,  perhaps  insignificant. 
The  schoolmaster  is  abroad,  and  I  trust  to 
him,  armed  with  his  primer,  against  the 
soldier  in  full  military  array.”  Organiza¬ 
tion,  indeed,  would  not  come  with  vio¬ 
lence,  with  arms,  with  blood;  it  would 
come  with  peace,  with  concord,  with  har¬ 
mony,  with  education.  It  was  useless  to 
give  the  people  laws,  suffrage,  rights,  with¬ 
out  shaping  their  personalities,  without 
educating  them.  It  was  necessary  to 
teach  men  to  be  citizens,  to  defend  their 
country,  to  honor  it,  to  make  it  great;  to 
teach  them  to  dream,  to  forge  ideals,  to 
elevate  themselves  day  by  day,  to  excel  in 
their  efforts,  in  their  work,  and  in  healthy 
ambitions.  As  Sarmiento  said:  “Individ¬ 
uals,  the  people,  the  nation,  the  future- 
all  these  are  on  the  humble  benches  of 
the  school.”  A  noble  truth,  this  saying  of 
the  master!  Education  rather  than  mere 
instruction  was  lacking  for  that  nation 
which  only  a  few  years  before  had  gained 
its  liberty  and  which  was  beginning  to 
live  alone,  to  be  the  ruler  of  its  own  destiny. 

The  words  of  Juana  Manso  and  of 
Sarmiento  were  heard  with  marked  sus¬ 
picion  because  they  had  been  inspired  by 
North  America.  It  was  observed  that  to 
introduce  practices  of  the  United  States 
into  the  country  would  be  to  “Yankee-ize” 
it,  thereby  endangering  its  own  individual¬ 
ity,  and  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  implant 
Anglo-Saxon  institutions  among  a  people  of 
Latin  origin. 

This  incomprehension  did  not  discour¬ 
age  Juana  Manso.  She  continued  her 
labors  indefatigably.  With  recognition  of 
the  pressing  need  of  educating  the  people, 
the  problem  was  how  to  do  it  at  once. 
How,  in  what  form,  by  what  methods? 
Juana  Manso  admitted  that  it  is  not  only 
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the  school  that  educates  the  people,  but 
that  other  factors  as  well,  such  as  the  press 
and  popular  associations,  play  their  part. 
She  appreciated  the  value  of  social  educa¬ 
tion  and  bore  witness  to  her  belief  in  its 
jjower  by  founding  libraries  and  giving 
lectures,  but  she  still  claimed  first  place  for 
the  school.  The  press  of  the  time  was  not 
sufficiently  calm  and  unruffled  to  elicit  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  seriousness  of  its  word  and  it 
therefore  could  not  be  given  charge  of  the 
intellectual  instruction  of  the  masses.  On 
the  other  hand,  associations  made  up  of 
heterogeneous  elements  lacked  unity  of 
action  and  of  thought.  Education  of  the 
people  could  not  be  accomplished  in 
divers  ways;  it  could  lie  attained  only 
through  the  common  school. 

For  twenty  years  Juana  Manso  worked 
tirelessly  to  achieve  passage  of  the  common 
education  law.  She  did  not  succeed,  for 
the  law  was  not  promulgated  until  nine 
years  after  her  death.  But  it  should  be 
remembered  that  she  was  the  woman  who 
fought  with  the  greatest  tenacity  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  way  and  to  predispose  public 
opinion  in  its  favor. 

Juana  Manso  demanded  the  right  of 
common  education:  education  for  all,  paid 
for  by  all,  was  her  definition;  education  for 
all  the  people,  meaning  by  the  word 
“people*’  not  a  part  of  society,  chosen  be¬ 
cause  of  family  antecedents  or  fortune,  but 
rather  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  country — 
education  for  all  without  distinction  of  class 
or  origin. 

In  1859  Sarmiento  made  a  bold  experi¬ 
ment:  coeducation.  Suspecting  that  it 
was  going  to  provoke  a  violent  reaction, 
he  entrusted  the  direction  of  the  school  to 
our  educator,  who  was  capable,  he  knew, 
i)f  meeting  all  opposition.  He  and  Juana 
Manso,  both  of  them  possessed  of  a  modern 
spirit,  understofxl  the  advantages  of  this 
system.  They  had  seen  and  appreciated 
its  results  in  Europe  and  the  L’nited  States, 


but  to  speak  of  coeducation  in  their  own  I 
country  in  those  years  was  indeed  a  risky  I 
business.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  when  | 
even  today  there  are  those  among  us  who  | 
fight  against  coeducation?  1 

The  decree  appointing  Juana  Manso  | 
principal  of  Coeducational  Primary  School  1 
No.  1  was  dated  April  7,  1859.  How  did  I 
Juana  Manso  plan  her  work  in  that  school.'  1 
Let  us  see  what  she  herself  said:  “To  mold  | 
character,  correct  bad  habits,  remove  j 
from  the  heart  of  the  child  the  first  shadows  J 
of  w'aywardness — that  was  our  endeavor  at  1 
School  No.  1.”  In  spite  of  this  determined  \ 
and  w’ell-planned  work,  however,  serious  ] 
obstacles  growing  out  of  misunderstanding  ; 
constantly  troubled  the  great  educator  and  ' 
finally  caused  her  resignation.  I 

Upon  abandoning  the  prineipalship  of 
the  coeducational  school,  Juana  Manso  did  | 
not  sever  her  connection  with  the  educa-  | 
tional  movement  of  her  country.  With  no  j 
flagging,  but  rather  with  renewed  vigor,  she  1 
continued  her  struggle.  In  1865  she  was 
named  editor  of  Anales,  an  educational  ^ 
publication  founded  by  Sarmiento  in  1858.  • 

Under  her  direction  the  review  reappeared 
with  a  complete  fund  of  educational  infor-  | 
mation  and  with  translations  of  interesting 
articles  by  Horace  Mann,  Calkins,  Lalor,  ; 
etc.  The  Anales  also  outlined  Juana 
Manso’s  general  ideas  and  concepts  of  pub¬ 
lic  education.  It  was  her  new  lecture  plat¬ 
form,  although  it  was  not  her  only  one. 

In  those  years  she  liegan  to  give  lectures. 
This  system  of  cultural  divulgation,  so 
general  among  us  today,  was  initiated  in 
our  country  by  Juana  Manso.  In  1866  she 
began  her  public  lectures  with  the  story  of  j 
the  journeys  made  by  Sarmiento  in  184’’. 

.\t  the  end  of  the  same  year  she  gave  an  - 
address  in  Quilmes  on  the  subject:  “The 
school  is  the  secret  of  prosperity  for  young 
nations.” 

Following  a  suggestion  of  Sarmiento, 
Juana  Manso  |)lanned  the  founding  of  pul)- 
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lie  libraries  for  the  purpose  of  extending 
popular  culture.  She  sought  to  establish 
one  in  San  Jose  de  Flores  but  her  endeavor 
met  with  no  response  there.  She  thought 
then  of  setting  up  a  library  in  Chivilcoy, 
where  her  efforts  were  so  successful  that 
within  a  few  days  she  had  collected  270 
volumes. 

In  1869  she  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  Primary  Instruction  Board,  an  office 
which  monopolized  all  her  activity.  As  a 
result  of  a  tour  of  inspection,  which  gave 
her  an  opportunity  to  verify  the  existence 
of  disastrous  conditions  in  the  schools,  she 
asked  authorization  to  initiate  practical 
courses  for  teachers  for  the  purpose  of 
informing  them  in  educational  matters. 
Her  suggestion  was  approved  and  the  meet¬ 
ings  began  immediately,  not  under  the 
modest  name  which  she  had  asked  but 
with  the  pompous  title,  “Conferences  for 
Teachers.”  These  meetings  were  started 
in  1870  and  through  this  medium  our 
educator  gave  to  the  teachers  a  broad 
course  of  pedagogical  instruction. 

Since  it  was  Juana  Manso’s  purpose  that 
these  meetings  should  be  not  mere  lec¬ 
tures  but  work  in  which  all  would  collab¬ 
orate,  she  gave  to  the  attending  teachers 
questionnaires  to  be  filled  out,  referring  to 
topics  which  had  already  been  discussed. 
It  was  then  that  the  rebellion  began.  She 
saw  that  the  teachers  wished  neither  to 
work  nor  to  study.  A  reading  of  the  simple 
questionnaire  which  provoked  the  resist¬ 
ance  is  enough  to  verify  the  fact  that  in 
not  answering  it  the  teachers  were  actu¬ 
ated  by  a  spirit  of  hostility  toward  their 
chairman,  who  at  that  time  was  no  longer  a 
member  of  the  Primary  Instruction  Board. 

Juana  Manso  did  not  lose  her  calm. 
Incomprehension  did  not  surprise  her. 
In  Andes  she  published  an  article  explain¬ 
ing  the  nature  of  the  conflict,  in  which  she 
said:  “We  are  extravagant  because  we  ask 
for  ventilation  and  a  recreation  period 


every  half  an  hour,  of  at  least  ten  minutes. 
We  are  U  topians  because  we  do  not  accept 
the  routine  school  with  its  empirical  meth¬ 
ods  or  the  human  mind  as  a  sort  of  ostrich’s 
craw  where  the  Catechism,  grammar  and 
arithmetic  go  round  and  round  like  the 
sacrificial  victims  in  the  pool  at  Jerusalem.” 

This  episode  ended  the  “Conferences  for 
Teachers”  because  in  reality  the  trend 
was  counter  to  the  modern  ideas  that 
Juana  Manso  represented.  She  was  de¬ 
spised  because  she  preached  a  new  gospel 
and  new  concept  but,  long  immune  to  all 
kinds  of  calumny  and  persecution,  she 
tranquilly  and  serenely  continued  her 
teaching. 

It  was  Juana  Manso  who  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  modern  pedagogy.  She  advocated 
integral  education,  insisting  upon  the 
necessity  of  giving  attention  not  only  to 
intellectual  and  moral  development  but  to 
physical  development  as  well;  she  fought 
against  learning  by  rote,  recommending 
instead  deduction  based  on  careful  obser¬ 
vation  of  nature;  she  praised  methods 
founded  on  reason,  on  the  training  of 
judgment,  planned  not  to  fill  the  child’s 
mind  but  to  form  it.  She  favored  play, 
pointing  out  its  advantages  in  education, 
and  she  spoke  also  in  favor  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  kindergartens.  She  pleaded 
for  the  idea  that  the  child  should  be  the 
active  element  in  the  class;  she  fought  with 
determination  to  the  end  that  teachers 
should  not  be  amateurs  at  their  tasks  but 
individuals  who  had  gone  through  a  course 
of  special  training;  she  upheld  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  lay  education;  she  acclaimed  a 
discipline  based  on  persuasion,  gentleness 
and  kindness. 

.\fter  all  this  useful  labor,  Juana  Manso 
reached  the  end  of  her  life  practically 
alone  in  the  struggle,  as  she  had  always 
been.  Those  who  approached  her  sin¬ 
cerely  and  affectionately,  w'ith  words  of 
encouragement,  were  few.  Sarmiento  was 
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perhaps  her  only  friend.  She  found  in  him 
the  firm  support  and  intelligent  under¬ 
standing  which  her  contemporaries  denied 
her,  but  this  authoritative  appreciation  of 
her  methods  and  ability  was  enough  for 
her.  She  knew  that  the  recognition  and 
comprehension  of  some  men  confer  more 
honor  and  are  worth  far  more  than  those  of 
a  whole  nation.  She  found  sufficient  en¬ 
couragement  in  Sarmiento,  the  only  one 
who  was  not  frightened  off  by  that  “poor, 
fat,  old  w'oman,”  according  to  her  own 
words;  the  only  one  who  understood  the 
beauty  of  her  ideals,  the  sincerity  of  her 
attitude,  her  capacity  for  sacrifice,  the 
noble  disinterestedness  of  her  campaign 
and  her  work.  The  other  words  of  en¬ 
couragement  that  reached  her  came  from 
abroad.  The  praise  of  Horace  Mann  and 
his  wife  consoled  her  for  the  lack  of  under¬ 
standing  of  her  own  country;  the  stimu¬ 
lating  message  of  Cuneo  helped  her  to 
forget  the  insults  that  she  heard  every  day; 
the  admiration  of  the  Chilean  Jose 
Bernardo  Suarez  comforted  her  on  more 
than  one  occasion. 

A  stern  and  implacable  destiny  pursued 
Juana  Manso  until  the  day  of  her  death. 


She  lived  to  the  last  instant  of  her  life  alone, 
sadly  alone,  but  never  defeated. 

On  the  afternoon  of  April  24,  1875,  at 
the  precise  hour  at  which  this  illustrious 
teacher  was  dying  in  a  humble  home  in 
Buenos  Aires,  a  singular  and  unprece¬ 
dented  scene  was  taking  place  at  the 
Women’s  Normal  School.  Classes  had 
been  suspended  and  the  student  body  had 
assembled  in  the  auditorium  to  listen  to 
the  words  of  the  principal,  Augusto  Krause. 
He  did  not  announce  to  them  the  death  of 
this  intelligent  woman.  That  event  was 
not  even  noted  on  that  afternoon.  He 
spoke  of  the  necessity  for  definitely  abolish¬ 
ing  the  practice  of  corporal  punishment 
from  the  classrooms.  He  affirmed  with 
immense  satisfaction  that  from  that  time 
on  there  would  be  no  more  such  punish¬ 
ment  and  then,  with  great  solemnity,  he 
remitted  the  chastisement  that  had  been 
imposed  upon  a  student. 

It  was  a  strange  and  symbolical  coin¬ 
cidence.  At  the  very  instant  of  the  death 
of  Juana  Manso,  when  her  spirit  left  this 
earth,  she  began  to  live  in  immortality 
through  the  practical  realization  of  her 
teachings. 
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Election  oj  Officers 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Governing  Board 
of  the  Pan  American  Union  held  Novem¬ 
ber  1,  the  Hon.  Cordell  Hull,  Secretary  of 
State,  was  re-elected  Chairman  of  the 
Board  for  the  coming  year.  At  the  same 
time  the  Hon.  Hector  David  Castro,  the 
Minister  of  El  Salvador,  was  elected  Vice 
Chairman. 

Inter-American  Commission  of  Women 

Sehora  Ana  Rosa  de  Martinez  Guerrero 
was  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  Board 
elected  Chairman  of  the  Inter-American 
Commission  of  Women,  to  hold  office  until 
the  Ninth  International  Conference  of 
American  States.  The  appointment  was 
made  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
a  resolution  adopted  last  year  by  the  Eighth 
Conference,  which  authorized  the  Pan 
American  Union  to  designate  the  Chair¬ 
man  from  among  the  representatives  on 
the  Commission  appointed  by  the  respec¬ 
tive  governments.  Sehora  de  Martinez 
Guerrero  is  president  of  the  Union  Argen¬ 
tina  de  Mujeres,  an  organization  interested 
in  the  civil  and  political  rights  of  Argentine 
women.  Sehorita  Minerva  Bernardino  of 
the  Dominican  Republic  was  named  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Commission. 

Nineteen  governments  have  appointed 
their  representatives  on  the  Commission, 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  resolu¬ 
tion  passed  at  Lima.  These  members  are 
as  follow’s: 

Argentina;  Senora  Ana  Rosa  de  Martinez 

Guerrero 


Bolivia:  Senora  Carmen  Bustamante  de  Lozada 
Brazil:  Senhora  Rosalina  Coelho  Lisboa  de 
Miller 

Chile:  Senora  Marta  Vergara  de  Chamudes 
Colombia:  Senora  Maria  Currea  de  Aya 
Cuba:  Senora  Elena  Mederos  de  Gonzalez 
Dominican  Republic:  Senorita  Minerva  Ber¬ 
nardino 

Ecuador:  Senora  Rosa  Huerta  de  Viteri  Lafronte 
El  Salvador:  Senora  Elena  de  Castro 
Guatemala:  Senorita  Ana  R.  Espinoza 
Honduras:  Senora  Mariana  de  Caceres 
Mexico;  Senora  Amalia  Caballero  de  Castillo 
Ledon 

Nicaragua:  Senora  Hena  Lagos  de  De  Bayle 
Panama:  Senora  Esther  Neira  de  Calvo 
Paraguay:  Senora  Carmen  G.  de  Ynsfran 
Peru:  Senorita  Belen  de  Osma 
United  States:  Miss  Mary  Winslow 
Uruguay:  Doctora  Sofia  Alvarez  de  Demicheli 
Venezuela:  Senorita  Luisa  Martinez 

The  Inter-American  Commission  of 
Women  was  created  at  the  Sixth  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  of  American  States, 
which  met  at  Habana  in  1928.  Under 
the  terms  of  the  resolution  adopted  at 
Lima,  the  Inter-American  Commission 
of  Women  is  charged  with  the  permanent 
study  of  all  problems  concerning  American 
women.  It  is  also  requested  to  report 
to  the  Governing  Board  before  each  con¬ 
ference  on  the  problems  concerning  women 
which,  in  its  judgment,  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  conference. 

Inter-American  Neutrality  Committee 

The  governments  of  Argentina,  Brazil, 
Chile,  Costa  Rica,  Mexico,  the  United 
States,  and  Venezuela  were  requested  by 
the  Board  to  appoint  one  member  each  of 
the  Inter-American  Neutrality  Committee 
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provided  for  in  a  resolution  adopted  at  the 
Meeting  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the 
American  Republics  held  at  Panama  in 
September.  At  the  same  time,  the  Gov¬ 
erning  Board  designated  Rio  de  Janeiro  as 
the  seat  of  the  Committee. 

.\ccording  to  the  provisions  of  the 
resolution  adopted  at  Panama,  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  which  will  function  for  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  European  War,  will  be  com¬ 
posed  of  seven  experts  on  international  law 
who  will  study  and  formulate  recom¬ 
mendations  with  respect  to  the  problems 
of  neutrality.  The  recommendations  of 
the  Committee  will  be  transmitted  through 
the  Pan  American  Union  to  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  the  American  Republics. 

Committee  of  Experts  on  the 
Codification  of  International  Law 

Dr.  Alberto  Ulloa  of  Peru  and  Dr. 
Raimundo  Rivas  of  Colombia  were  elected 
members  of  the  Committee  of  Experts  on 
the  Codification  of  International  Law. 

The  Committee  of  Experts  was  created 
by  a  resolution  on  the  Codification  of 
International  Law,  which  was  adopted  at 
the  Seventh  International  Conference  of 
.\merican  States  held  at  Montevideo  in 
1933,  and  provided  for  a  committee  of 
seven  to  carry  on  preparatory  work  for  the 
codification  of  international  law  on  the 
.American  continent.  (This  Committee 
reports  to  the  International  Conference  of 
American  Jurists,  established  as  the  Inter¬ 
national  Commission  of  Jurisconsults  by 
the  Third  Conference  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in 
1906  and  known  by  that  name  until  the 
Eighth  Conference  at  Lima  in  1938.  The 
International  Conference  of  American 
Jurists,  composed  of  memliers  with  pleni¬ 
potentiary  powers,  will  continue  the  work 
of  codification  already  accomplished  by 
the  International  (ionferenccs  of  .American 
States.) 


At  the  Lima  Conference  the  membership) 
of  the  Committee  of  Experts  was  increased 
from  seven  to  nine.  The  Committee  is 
now  as  follows:  Drs.  Afranio  de  Mello 
Franco,  of  Brazil;  Alberto  Cruchaga  Ossa^ 
of  Chile;  Carlos  Saavedra  Lamas,  of  Ar¬ 
gentina;  Luis  Anderson  Morua,  of  Costa 
Rica;  Eduardo  Suarez,  of  Mexico;  J. 
Reuben  Clark,  of  the  United  States; 
Edwin  M.  Borchard,  of  the  United  States; 
Alberto  Ulloa,  of  Peru;  and  Raimundo 
Rivas,  of  Colombia. 

Division  of  Labor  and  Social 
Information 

The  establishment  of  a  Division  of  Lalx)r 
and  Social  Information  in  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  was  authorized  by  the  Govern¬ 
ing  Board.  The  action  of  the  Board  was 
taken  on  the  basis  of  a  proposal  made  last 
spring  by  the  Mexican  Ambassador,  the 
Hon.  Francisco  Castillo  NSjera. 

The  report  presented  to  the  Governing 
Board  by  the  special  committee  which  had 
been  appointed  to  consider  the  matter  con¬ 
templates  a  broad  and  comprehensive  pro¬ 
gram  of  action  by  the  new  division.  It  is 
expected  that  it  will  serve  as  a  center  of 
information  on  labor  matters  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Republics;  maintain  contact  with  labor 
organizations  in  the  different  countries; 
undertake  the  compilation  and  publication 
of  information  and  data  on  labor  activities 
and  related  legislation  in  the  various  Amer¬ 
ican  Republics,  and  answer  inquiries  on 
such  subjects. 

Pan  American  Hymn 

.At  the  request  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
■Alfairs  of  .Argentina,  the  date  for  ending 
the  com[)etilion  for  the  Pan  .American 
Hymn  of  Peace  was  extended  from  .April  1 
to  .May  1,  1940. 
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The  Inter- American  Financial  and 
Economic  Advisory  Committee 

The  inaugural  session  of  this  Committee, 
created  for  the  duration  of  the  European 
war  by  the  recent  Meeting  of  the  Ministers 
of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  American  Repub¬ 
lics  at  Panama,  was  held  at  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  on  November  15,  1939,  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  terms  of  the  respective 
resolution.  An  account  of  the  session  will 
appear  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Bui.i.etin. 

Inter- American  Committee  of  Experts 
on  \ature  Protection  and  Wild 
Life  Preservation 

The  Eighth  International  Conference  of 
American  States,  which  met  at  Lima, 
Peru,  in  December  1938,  adopted  a  reso¬ 
lution  designed  to  extend,  on  a  conti¬ 
nental  basis,  legislation  providing  for  the 
protection  and  preservation  of  the  fauna 
and  flora  of  this  hemisphere. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  resolu¬ 
tion,  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
.American  Union  recommended  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Inter-.Amcrican  Commit¬ 
tee  of  Experts  on  Nature  Protection  and 
Wild  Life  Preservation.  Each  of  the  gov¬ 
ernments,  memlters  of  the  Union,  has 
been  requested  to  appoint  one  representa¬ 


tive  on  the  Committee,  and  to  designate 
such  advisers  to  its  respective  representa¬ 
tive  as  it  deems  necessary. 

The  Committee  will  hold  its  first  meet¬ 
ing  in  Washington  from  May  13-16,  1940, 
and  the  Division  of  Agricultural  Coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  prepar¬ 
ing  the  material  that  will  serve  as  a  basis 
for  the  discussions.  The  division  is  also 
compiling  a  summary  of  legislation  and 
government  reports  on  the  wild  life  of 
the  different  countries,  based  on  the 
answers  to  a  questionnaire  sent  to  all  the 
interested  governments  last  spring. 

President  Roosevelt  has  approved  the 
appointment  of  Dr.  .Alexander  Wetmore, 
.Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  as  representative  of  the  United 
States  on  the  Committee.  .An  advisor^’ 
committee,  to  assist  the  United  States 
representative,  has  been  selected;  its 
members  are  Dr.  Ira  N.  Gabrielson.  Chief, 
Bureau  of  Biological  Survey,  Department 
of  the  Interior;  Mr.  Victor  H.  Calahane, 
.Acting  Chief,  Wild  Life  Division,  National 
Park  SeiA’ice,  Department  of  the  Interior; 
Dr.  H.  L.  Shantz,  Chief,  Division  of  Wild 
Life  Management,  Forest  Service,  De¬ 
partment  of  .Agriculture;  and  Mr.  Samuel 
W.  Boggs,  Geographer,  Department  of 
State. 
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Eighth  American  Scientific  Congress 

The  Seventh  American  Scientific  Con¬ 
gress,  which  met  in  Mexico  in  1935,  left 
the  date  and  place  of  meeting  of  the 
Eighth  to  the  discretion  of  the  Governing 
Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  in  April  1940  the 
Union  will  celebrate  the  fiftieth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  its  founding,  it  seemed  appropriate 
to  hold  the  Eighth  Congress  at  Washing¬ 
ton  in  that  year.  The  United  States 
agreed  to  act  as  host  through  a  joint  reso¬ 
lution  of  Congress,  approved  on  June  13, 
1939,  which  authorized  and  requested  the 
President  to  invite  the  governments  of  the 
countries,  members  of  the  Union,  to  send 
delegates  to  Washington.  The  dates  set 
are  from  May  10-18, 1940. 

The  Organizing  Committee,  which  will 
collaborate  w  ith  the  Department  of  State 
in  formulating  definite  plans  for  the  Con¬ 
gress,  is  as  follows:  The  Hon.  Sumner 
Welles,  Under  Secretary  of  State,  chair¬ 
man;  Dr.  Warren  Kelchner,  Acting  Chief, 
Division  of  International  Conferences,  De¬ 
partment  of  State,  vice  chairman;  Dr. 
Alexander  Wetmore,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  secretary; 
Dr.  C.  G.  Abbot,  Secretary  of  the  Smith¬ 
sonian  Institution;  Dr.  Isaiah  Bowman, 
President,  Johns  Hopkins  University;  Dr. 
Vannevar  Bush,  President,  Carnegie  In¬ 
stitution,  Washington;  Dr.  Ben  M.  Cher- 
rington.  Chief,  Division  of  Cultural  Rela¬ 
tions,  Department  of  State;  Mr.  Laurence 
Duggan,  Chief,  Division  of  the  American 
Republics,  Department  of  State;  Dr.  Ross 
G.  Harrison,  Chairman,  National  Re¬ 
search  Council;  Dr.  Waldo  G.  Leland, 
Secretary,  .American  Council  of  Learned 
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Societies;  Mr.  Archibald  MacLeish,  Li¬ 
brarian  of  Congress;  Dr.  Thomas  Parran, 
Surgeon  General,  United  States  Public 
Health  Service;  Dr.  Stuart  A.  Rice. 
Chairman,  Central  Statistical  Board;  Dr, 
L.  S.  Rowe,  Director  General,  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  Union;  and  Dr.  James  Brown  Scott 
Trustee  and  Secretary,  Carnegie  Endow¬ 
ment  for  International  Peace.  Dr.  Wet- 
more  has  also  been  designated  Secretary- 
General  of  the  Congress. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Organizing  Com¬ 
mittee  held  on  October  23,  it  was  decided 
that  the  Congress  will  be  divided  into  the 
following  sections,  with  a  chairman, 
assisted  by  a  vice  chairman,  secretary, 
and  section  committee,  in  charge  of  each: 
I,  anthropological  sciences;  II,  biological 
sciences;  HI,  geological  sciences;  IV,  agri¬ 
culture  and  conservation;  V,  public  health 
and  medicine;  VI,  physical  and  chemical 
sciences;  VII,  statistics;  VIII,  history  and 
geography;  IX,  international  law,  public 
law  and  jurisprudence;  X,  economics  and 
sociology;  and  XI,  education. 

Exhibit  of  Peruvian  Colonial 
Paintings. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Mrs.  Frank 
B.  Freyer  of  Denver,  Colorado,  the  Pan 
American  Union  had  on  exhibit  from 
October  11-20,  1939,  ten  fine  examples 
of  Peruvian  colonial  painting,  of  the 
School  of  Cuzco.  The  opening  of  the 
exhibit  coincided  with  the  conference  of 
leaders  in  the  field  of  art,  arranged  by 
the  State  Department,  to  discuss  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  increased  relations  in  this  field 
with  the  other  American  republics.  These 
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paintings  were  described  in  an  article 
entitled  A  Peruvian  Art  Collection  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  by  Paul  McNeill,  in  the  August 
1936  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 

Academic  exchanoe  between  the 

O 

United  States  and  other  American 
Republics 

The  official  exchange  of  professors,  teachers 
and  graduate  students  between  the  Gov¬ 
ernments  of  the  United  States  and  other 
American  Republics  has  been  set  in  motion 
by  the  Department  of  State  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  United  States  Office 
of  Education.  The  exchange  will  take 
place  with  those  countries  which  have 
ratified  the  Convention  for  the  Promotion 
of  Inter- American  Cultural  Relations, 
signed  at  Buenos  Aires  on  December  23, 
1936;  this  convention  provides  for  the 
annual  e.xchange  of  one  professor  and  two 
teachers  or  graduate  students  between  the 
ratifying  states.  So  far  the  convention  is 
in  effect  between  the  following  countries: 
Brazil.  Chile,  Costa  Rica,  the  Dominican 
Republic,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras, 
Nicaragua,  Panama,  Peru,  the  United 
States,  and  Venezuela. 

The  exchange  program  is  founded  upon 
the  thesis  that  peace  and  orderly  progress 
are  best  grounded  upon  the  mutual  under¬ 
standing  of  the  fundamental  social,  politi¬ 
cal,  and  economic  ideals  of  all  nations. 

No  limitation  as  to  color,  sex  or  creed  will 
be  made  in  the  nominations  for  the  ex¬ 
change  posts.  The  utmost  possible  lati¬ 
tude  has  been  allowed  in  the  field  of  in¬ 
tellectual  activity  in  which  professors, 
teachers  and  students  may  engage,  in 
order  to  encourage  applications  from  those 
interested  in  any  field  of  learning,  facilities 
for  which  exist  in  the  country  in  which  the 
applicant  is  interested.  Exchanges  are 
available  for  professors,  teachers  or  gradu¬ 


ate  students  in  the  humanities,  natural 
sciences,  social  sciences,  law,  medicine, 
pharmacy,  journalism,  technology’,  and 
engineering.  All  preliminary  work  in  the 
selection  of  nominees  for  professorships  and 
fellowships  is  being  handled  by  the  Office 
of  Education,  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  which  is  now  consid¬ 
ering  applications.  “Teachers”  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  “professors”  is  understood 
to  refer  to  teachers  in  primary  or  secondary 
schools. 

Specific  requisites  adopted  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  as  qualifications  for  applicants  in¬ 
clude  proof  of  American  citizenship;  good 
health;  in  the  case  of  teachers  or  graduate 
students,  references  as  to  good  moral  char¬ 
acter  and  intellectual  ability,  together  with 
suitable  personal  qualities.  The  upper  age 
limit  for  fellowships  is  set  at  35  years.  Ap¬ 
plicants  must  have  practical  reading,  writ¬ 
ing  and  speaking  knowledge  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  country  for  which  application 
is  made.  In  the  case  of  professorships, 
ability  to  lecture  in  the  language  of  the 
country  for  which  application  is  made  is  de¬ 
sirable.  In  the  case  of  Brazil,  candidates 
offering  Spanish  or  French  instead  of 
Portuguese  will  be  considered.  Applicants 
for  exchange  professorships  must  occupy  a 
position  of  professorial  rank  in  a  college, 
university  or  technical  institution  and  must 
have  done  scholarly  work  in  the  field  of  their 
specialization. 

.\t  the  time  of  making  application,  the 
student  or  teacher  must  have  completed  a 
curriculum  normally  requiring  five  years 
beyond  the  secondary  school,  although  in 
exceptional  cases,  a  selection  may  be  made 
from  those  who  have  completed  a  four  year 
course. 

Every  year  each  of  the  ratifying  countries 
will  prepare,  from  the  applications  re¬ 
ceived  for  the  student  or  teacher  exchange 
fellowships,  a  panel  of  five  names  for  each 
of  the  countries  with  which  it  has  entered 
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into  the  exchange  relationship.  From  this 
list  of  five  the  receiving  government  will 
select  two  to  whom  the  award  will  be 
granted. 

In  the  case  of  exchange  professorships, 
from  the  applications  received  a  complete 
list  of  jirofessors  available  for  exchange 
service  from  the  outstanding  universities, 
scientific  institutions  and  technological 
schools  of  the  country-  will  lx*  prepared 
and  communicated  by  the  United  States 
to  each  of  the  other  governments  by  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1940.  Additional  lists  will  Ix' 
submitted  in  alternate  years.  From  this 
list  each  of  the  other  countries  will  arrange 
to  select  a  visiting  professor  who  will  give 
lectures  in  various  centers,  conduct  regular 
courses  of  instruction,  or  pursue  special 
research  in  some  designated  institution 
and  who,  it  is  expected,  will  in  other 
appropriate  ways  promote  better  under¬ 
standing  between  the  nations  coojx'rating. 
Preference  will  lx-  given  to  teaching  rather 
than  to  research  work  in  the  selection  of 
nominees. 

Expenses  involved  in  the  exchange  pro¬ 
gram  arc  shared  by  the  participating 
governments.  In  the  case  of  fellowships, 
the  nominating  government  will  pay  the 
round-trip  travel  costs  to  the  country' 
chosen,  together  with  other  incidental 
expenses  of  the  graduate  students  or 
teachers  selected.  The  receiving  govern¬ 
ment  will  pay  tuition  and  subsidiary  ex¬ 
penses.  together  with  Ixiard  and  lodging 
at  the  institution  designated.  .Ml  expenses 
incident  to  the  exchange  of  professors  will 
be  met  by  the  sending  government. 

Message  of  the  President 
of  Mexico 

(9n  .September  1,  1939,  President  C’.ardcnas 
of  Mexico  presented  his  fifth  annual  mes¬ 
sage  to  Uongrc.ss.  After  summari/ing  the 
principles  that  had  determined  the  jxilicies 


of  his  administration,  he  discus.sed  at  I 
length  the  economic  situation  of  the  coun-  I 
try  during  the  year.  I 

The  activities  of  the  Bank  of  Mexico  | 
were  nxxlificd  by  a  decree  amending  the  | 
banking  laws,  which  was  issued  on  De-  t 
comber  28.  1938.  The  decree  alxjlished  f 
the  authorization  of  the  bank  to  issue  | 
silver  certificates,  enabled  it  to  discount 
Treasury  certificates  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  guaranteed  liy  non-earmarked  | 
federal  taxes,  permitted  it  to  revalorize  its  | 
metallic  reserves,  and  modified  its  charter 
to  permit  it  to  grant  new  credits  to  affili- 
ated  banks  for  stimulating  industry,  com-  | 
merce,  and  agriculture.  The  beneficial  I 
effects  of  the  new  legislation  were  reflected  | 
in  the  establishment  of  six  new  private  I 
credit  institutions,  and  in  an  increase  of  | 
64,000,000  pesos  in  sight  deposits,  while 
the  total  bank  obligations  of  the  country  j 
increased  by  92,000,000  pesos. 

The  bank  of  Mexico  increased  its  opera¬ 
tions  with  allied  credit  institutions  by  j 
approximately  4,000,000  pesos.  The  capi-  ; 
tal  of  other  national  institutions  showed  an 
increase  of  about  25,000,000  pesos,  a  sum  I 
used  to  reorganize  on  a  broader  basis  ejido  I 
credit  six-ieties,  labor  cooperatives,  people’s  a 
credit  unions,  and  local  societies  of  small-  3 
scale  farmers.  | 

In  discussing  the  activities  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury,  President  Gardenas  stated  that  of  the  I 
taxes  collected  in  foreign  currency,  as 
the  result  of  petroleum  sales  operations 
32,000,000  pesos  were  allotted  outside  the  I 
budget  to  six  official  institutions,  as  follows:  | 
National  Irrigation  Commission,  19.217,- 
000;  Federal  Electricity  Commission. 
7,638,000;  Department  of  Communica- 
tions,  2,188,000;  .\griculture  and  Promo-  ' 
tion,  342,000;  National  Bank  of  .\gricul- 
tural  Credit,  394,000;  and  Mortgage  Bank. 
2,242,000.  These  apjiropriations  were 
made  to  provide  the  machinery,  industrial 
plants,  and  other  equipment  necessary  to 
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increase  production  and  improve  public 
services.  For  the  same  reason  the  Federal 
Government  spent  more  than  32,000,000 
pesos  in  the  construction  of  hitthways;  of 
this  amount,  7,800.000  pesos  represent 
Government  cooperation  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  state  roads. 

Revenues  exceeded  budget  estimates  by 
some  37,000,000  jie.sos  for  the  period 
January  1  to  August  31,  1939.  The  total 
budget  for  the  fiscal  year  Septemlx'r  1, 
1938,  to  .August  31,  1939,  was  488,000,000 
pesos;  from  this  amount,  in  addition  to 
meeting  the  ordinary  expenses  of  govern¬ 
ment,  167,000,000  pesos  were  spent  on  the 
public  debt  and  on  various  projects,  which 
the  President  listed.  The  main  items  on 
his  list  were,  in  round  numbers:  Public 
debt,  63, .300,000;  irrigation  projects,  24,- 
700,000;  railway  construction,  17,900,000; 
highway  construction  and  upkeep,  1 1,700,- 
000;  National  Bank  of  Ejido  C'.redit. 
10.250,000;  and  port  works,  5,800,000. 

When  the  price  of  silver  abroad  fell  from 
S0.43  to  SO. 35  an  ounce,  some  alarm  was 
felt  in  financial  circles,  and  there  was  a 
sudden  demand  for  gold  and  foreign  ex¬ 
change.  The  Bank  of  Mexico,  rather  than 
sacrifice  part  of  its  reserves  to  maintain  the 
peso  at  4.99  to  the  dollar,  as  it  had  done 
since  February  2,  1939.  retired  from  the 
i  market.  Bui  notwithstanding  the  fact 
■  that  the  fall  in  the  price  of  silver  meant  a 
I  decrease  in  the  foreign  exchange  resulting 
'j  from  its  sale,  the  increased  demand  for 
^  other  metals,  especially  those  used  in 

I  industry,  counteracted  the  adverse  effects 
to  a  great  extent.  Because  of  the  new  rates 
of  exchange,  exports  have  increased  and 
=  imports  diminished,  thus  accelerating  the 
I  production  of  export  merchandi.se  and  at 

ithc  same  time  intensifying  the  consumption 
of  national  goods. 

)■  .After  pointing  out  again  that  more  than 

63,000,000  pesos  had  been  ex|)ended  to 
meet  payments  due  on  the  public  [internal] 


debt,  and  explaining  that  all  interest  and 
amortization  payments  on  the  highway 
bonds  had  been  promptly  made,  the 
President  stated  that  payments  on  the 
40-year  debt  had  also  been  met  though 
not  in  cash,  liecause  the  coupons  as  they 
become  due  are  accepted  in  payment  of 
certain  federal  taxes. 

More  than  a  third  of  the  message  was 
devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  petroleum 
question.  .After  summarizing  the  events 
leading  up  to  the  expropriation  decree  of 
March  18,  1938,*  and  its  immediate  con¬ 
sequences,  President  Cardenas  spoke  of  the 
measures  taken  to  deal  with  the  situation. 

.A  provisional  organization,  the  Central 
.Administrative  Council,  has  been  replaced 
by  two  entities,  Petroleos  Mexicanos,  and 
Distribuidora  de  Petroleos  Mexicanos,  the 
former  to  deal  with  the  technical  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  aspects  of  the  industry,  and 
the  latter  with  the  marketing  of  the  prod¬ 
ucts  in  Mexico  and  abroad.  Later  legisla¬ 
tion  relating  to  the  industry  has  included 
measures  to  improve  its  organization  by 
doing  away  with  duplication  of  effort, 
making  possible  the  transfer  of  workers 
from  one  region  to  another,  and  in  general 
strengthening  cooperation  between  the 
Government  and  the  industry. 

.\mong  the  steps  taken  to  improve  condi¬ 
tions  for  the  workers  the  President  cited 
better  medical  ser\ice,  new  schools,  better 
communications,  including  new  {X)st  offices 
and  telegraph  stations,  and  a  more  ade¬ 
quate  supply  of  drinking  water  at  working 
centers. 

He  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  prices 
obtained  for  Mexican  petroleum  since 
ex|iropriation  were  lower  than  those  re¬ 
ceived  when  the  industry  was  in  private 
hands,  but  in  spite  of  that  fact,  20  percent 
of  the  sales  receipts  has  gone  into  a 

'  See  summary  of  President  Cardenas'  message  oj 
Sept.  /,  lO.iS,  in  the  Bcli.etin  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  \oiember  19.>S. 
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fund  established  to  pay  for  the  property 
expropriated. 

Production  in  the  oil  fields  was  at  first 
reduced  45  percent,  and  exports  85  percent, 
in  view  of  the  restricted  markets  available 
immediately  after  the  Government  took 
over  the  industry  in  1938,  but  the  need  for 
such  limitation  has  passed,  and  present 
contracts  are  makine;  it  necessary  to  in¬ 
crease  production  and  improve  transporta¬ 
tion  methods.  Production  for  the  calendar 
year  1938  was  82.1  percent  of  that  in  193"^, 
and  exports  59  percent,  while  domestic 
consumption  was  6  percent  greater.  Ex- 
f>orts  during  the  first  five  months  of  1939 
were  77  percent  of  the  exports  for  the  cor¬ 
responding  period  in  1937,  and  are  steadily 
increasing. 

Recent  favorable  developments  have  jus¬ 
tified  efforts  to  drill  new  wells  and  discover 
other  oil-producing  regions.  New  wells 
have  been  sunk  on  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuan¬ 
tepec  and  at  Poza  Rica;  during  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  1939  and  the  first  half  of  1940, 
more  wells  will  be  drilled  at  these  two 
fields  and  at  El  Ebano. 

The  President  concluded  his  discussion 
of  the  petroleum  industry  by  saying  that 
the  plans  to  increase  production  and  im¬ 
prove  storage,  transportation,  and  refining 
facilities  make  the  outlook  bright  for  this 
phase  of  national  economy. 

During  the  previous  12  months,  the 
Government  made  1.317  land  grants,  total¬ 
ing  more  than  6,000,000  acres,  to  106,829 
farmers.  To  attend  to  the  boundary  dis¬ 
putes  arising  from  land  grants  in  various 
regions  of  the  country,  a  special  section, 
the  Oficina  Deslindadora  de  Comunidades 
Indigenas,  was  established  on  January  1. 
1939,  in  the  Agrarian  Bureau. 

One  of  the  most  pressing  agrarian  prob¬ 
lems  was  that  of  the  Yaqui  Indians,  who 
were  claiming  by  force  lands  in  the  State 
of  Sonora  on  which  communities  had  been 
established  or  industries  developed.  They 


have  been  given  a  gram  of  nearly  1,000,000  I 
acres  in  that  region,  which  will  be  sufficient  I 
to  provide  for  the  needs  of  all  Yaquis  in  I 
Mexico  and  the  United  States,  once  irri-  I 
gation  projects  have  been  completed.  I 
Those  members  of  the  irilje  who  have  set¬ 
tled  on  their  new  lands  have  shown  a  will 
and  capacity  for  work  and  a  great  interest 
in  education. 

The  repatriation  of  Mexican  migratory 
workers  in  the  United  States  is  another 
matter  of  concern  to  the  Government. 
Besides  those  who  have  returned  to  their 
original  homes  or  settled  in  the  Territory 
of  Northern  Lower  C^alifornia,  where  the 
state  government  has  made  special  pro¬ 
vision  for  them,  627  families,  of  3,750  indi¬ 
viduals,  have  been  placed  in  “18  de 
Marzo”,  a  colony  or  settlement  established 
by  the  Government  in  Matamoros,  Ta- 
maulipas.  The  900  males  over  16  years 
in  this  colony’  have  each  been  given  25 
acres  of  arable  land.  The  cost  of  repatria¬ 
tion,  transportation,  and  settlement  of  this 
colony  amounted  to  464,000  piesos,  and 
some  further  outlay  will  be  necessary  be¬ 
fore  the  colonists  are  self-supporting. 

The  budget  for  the  coming  year  should 
therefore  include  a  larger  appropriation 
for  dealing  with  repatriation  and  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  other  settlements. 

Several  phases  of  public  works  were  men¬ 
tioned  briefly  in  the  message.  Work  on 
three  great  dams — on  the  Yaqui,  Nazas, 
and  Azucar  Rivers — is  going  forward.  A 
large  power  plant  at  Ixtapantongo,  in 
V'alle  de  Bravo,  is  being  installed,  106 
miles  of  a  railway  to  unite  Lower  Cali¬ 
fornia  with  the  rest  of  the  country  have 
been  completed,  and  port  works  at  Pro¬ 
greso,  Acapulco,  and  Mazatlan  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  satisfactorily. 

The  President  closed  his  message  with 
brief  mention  of  the  Navy,  the  legislation 
before  Congress,  and  the  presidential  elec¬ 
tion  in  1940. 
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Reciprocal  Trade  Agreement  between 
the  United  States  and  Venezuela 

The  Department  of  State  of  the  United 
States  has  issued  the  following  statement 
concerning  the  ReciprcKal  Trade  Agree¬ 
ment  with  Venezuela,  signed  by  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  two  governments  at  C'aracas 
on  November  6,  1939,  and  designed  to 
maintain  and  improve  the  mutually 
beneficial  trade  relations  between  the 
two  countries; 

This  is  the  twenty-second  trade  agreement 
negotiated  by  the  United  States  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  June  12, 
1934,  as  extended  on  March  1,  1937,  and  is  the 
eleventh  to  be  concluded  with  another  American 
Republic.  Upton  entry  into  force  of  the  Agree¬ 
ment  with  Venezuela,  our  trade  with  that  nation 
and  the  other  nineteen  countries  with  which  trade 
agreements  are  now  in  effect  will  constitute  about 
60  ptercent  of  total  United  States  trade  with  the 
world,  on  the  basis  of  trade  statistics  for  1938. 

Under  the  terms  of  a  modus  vivendi  signed  the 
same  day,  the  substantive  provisions  of  the  Agree¬ 
ment,  including  the  general  provisions  and  the 
schedules  of  concessions,  will  enter  provisionally 
into  force  on  December  16,  1939,  p>ending  ratifica¬ 
tion  of  the  agreement  by  the  Venezuelan  Gov¬ 
ernment.  The  Agreement  will  enter  into  full 
force  thirty  days  after  exchange  of  the  instrument 
of  ratification  of  the  Venezuelan  Government  and 
the  proclamation  •  of  the  agreement  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States.  It  will  remain  in  force, 
subject  to  certain  sptecial  provisions,  until  Decem¬ 
ber  15,  1942,  and  may  continue  in  force  in¬ 
definitely  thereafter  until  six  months  after  notice 
of  termination  has  been  given  by  either  country. 

Since  May  12,  1938,  trade  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Venezuela  have  been  regulated 
by  a  Provisional  Commercial  Agreement  provid¬ 
ing  for  reciprocal  unconditional  most-favored- 
nation  treatment.  The  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree¬ 
ment,  which  supplants  the  previous  arrangement, 
continues  and  strengthens  the  provisions  for  un¬ 
conditional  most-favored-nation  treatment  and  in 
addition  provides  for  reciprocal  tariff  concessions. 
These  concessions  include  benefits  for  United 
States  exports  in  the  form  of  reductions  or  bind¬ 
ings  of  numerous  Venezuelan  tariff  rates.J  In 
*  Made  November  16,  1939. 

■  For  convenience,  the  word  “concessions"'  is  used  in 
this  statement  to  inchde  both  these  classes  oj  benefits. 


return,  Venezuela  receives  reductions  in  duties  or 
guarantees  of  the  continuance  of  existing  tariff 
treatment  on  a  smaller  number  of  products  which 
represent  a  large  p)ercentage  of  its  exptorts  to  the 
United  States. 

Concessions,  including  bindings,  obtained  from 
Venezuela  cover  such  imptortant  .\merican  ex¬ 
perts  to  that  country  as  wheat  flour,  oatmeal, 
prepared  milks,  hog  lard,  lumber,  iron  and  steel 
products;  automotive  products  and  accessories; 
radios,  refrigerators,  engines,  pharmaceutical 
products  and  paints.  These  products  represented 
in  1938  about  36  pjercent  of  total  United  States 
expxirts  to  Venezuela,  or  about  $19,000,000  out 
of  $52,000,000. 

Concessions  granted  to  Venezuela  include  a 
reduction  of  50  pjercent  in  the  impjort  tax  on  crude 
pjetroleum  and  fuel  oil  on  an  annual  quota  of 
impjorts  not  in  excess  of  5  pjercent  of  the  total 
quantity  of  crude  pjetroleum  processed  in  re¬ 
fineries  in  the  continental  United  .States  during 
the  preceding  calendar  year.  The  other  conces¬ 
sions  granted  to  Venezuela  consist  chiefly  of  guar¬ 
antees  of  continued  duty-free  entry  on  fuel  oil  used 
for  vessel  bunkers  and  on  a  list  of  tropical  or  semi- 
tropical  products  of  which  Venezuela  is  a  supplier. 

The  Statement  goes  on  to  describe  the 
general  character  of  Venezuelan  economy 
and  to  summarize  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
country  in  general  and  with  the  United 
States  in  particular: 

The  pjetroleum  industry  is  today  the  principal 
factor  in  the  economic  life  of  Venezuela.  As  late 
as  1914  pjetroleum  production  was  negligible  and 
the  country’s  economy  was  based  largely  on  coffee 
and  cacao.  In  1938  the  output  of  Venezuelan  oil 
wells  reached  a  record  total  of  about  188  million 
barrels  of  crude  oil  and  approximately  90  pjercent 
of  the  Republic’s  expjorts  consisted  of  pjetroleum 
and  its  derivatives. 

Venezuela’s  area  of  approximately  352,000 
square  miles  suppjorts  a  pjopulation  of  3,500,000 
and  is  divided  into  three  main  economic  areas: 
the  pjetroleum  district  in  the  western  part  of  the 
country  around  Lake  Maracaibo  and  the  city  of 
the  same  name;  the  agricultural  and  pastoral  dis¬ 
trict  in  central  Venezuela  with  its  chief  center  of 
pjopulation  at  Caracas,  the  capital,  and  its  pro¬ 
duction  of  coffee,  cacao,  sugar  cane,  tobacco,  corn 
and  tropical  fruits  and  vegetables;  and  the 
Orinoco  region  in  eastern  V’enezuela  which  is 
known  for  its  forest  products,  such  as  balata, 
tonka  beans,  divi-divi,  hard  woods  and  medicinal 
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plants.  The  recently  develof)ed  oil  fields  in 
eastern  Venezuela  are  also  becomintt  increasingly 
imf>ortant. 

Manufacturing  is  relatively  unimportant  in 
Venezuela,  but  the  following  articles  now  pro¬ 
duced  in  considerable  quantities  arc  indicative  of 
the  industrial  trend;  petroleum  derivatives,  cotton 
textiles,  leather,  saw  mill  products,  sugar,  flour, 
corn  meal,  cigars,  cigarettes,  footwear,  matches, 
glass,  paper,  dairy  products,  lard,  soap,  beverages, 
bakery  products,  confectionery,  and  furniture. 

The  character  of  the  economy  of  N’enezuela  is 
reflected  in  the  composition  of  the  country's 
foreign  trade.  The  most  im(x>rtant  imports  arc 
manufactured  products,  particularly  machinery, 
equipment  and  supplies  for  the  petroleum  in¬ 
dustry.  Other  important  import  groups  are; 
foodstuffs,  including  wheat  flour  and  lard;  iron 
and  steel  manufactures;  automotive  vehicles, 
parts  and  accessories;  cotton  fabrics:  rayon  and 
wool  textiles;  electrical  apparatus,  including  radios, 
refrigerators,  and  storage  batteries;  drugs  and 
pharmaceutical  products;  and  lumber. 

In  the  export  trade,  crude  petroleum  is  by  far 
the  most  important  item,  representing  about  84 
p>ercent  of  merchandise  shipments  to  foreign 
countries.  If  petroleum  derivatives  are  included, 
this  figure  approaches  90  percent.  Uoflee  ac¬ 
counts  for  about  5  percent  of  exports  and  cacao 
for  less  than  2  percent,  but  these  products  arc  of 
great  importance  in  the  economy  of  central  V'ene- 
zuela.  Other  exports  include  cattle,  hides,  skins, 
balata,  pearls,  divi-divi,  tonka  Iteans.  hard  woods, 
and  bananas. 


The  United  States  supplies  about  one-half  of  t 
V’cnezuela’s  imports.  During  1938  Amcricaii  I 
participation  amounted  to  56.2  percent  as  com-  L 
pared  with  11.9  ptercent  for  Germany  and  7.0  i 
jjercent  for  the  United  Kingdom.  Excepting  f 
shipments  of  crude  petroleum  from  Wnczuela  to  - 
the  nearby  Xctherland  West  Indies  for  refining  and  | 
reexport,  the  United  States  provides  the  chief  L 
market  for  exports  from  Venezuela.  During  1938  L 
the  United  States  absorbed  13.2  percent  of  total  1 
\'enezuelan  exports  as  eompared  with  3.3  p)ercem  | 
for  the  United  Kingdom,  the  next  most  important  1 
consumer  of  Venezuelan  products  following  the  1 
Xctherland  West  Indies  and  the  United  Statei  t 
Although  the  Islands  of  Curagao  and  Aruba  take  | 
about  three-fourths  of  V’cnczucla’s  total  exports  ji 
in  the  form  of  shipments  of  crude  psetroleum  fa  1 
their  refineries,  a  considerable  part  of  this  Vene-  I 
zuelan  oil  is  later  reexpsorted  to  the  United  States. 
-Approximately  95  psercent  of  expsorts  of  ptetroleum 
products  from  the  Xctherland  West  Indies  to  the 
United  States  is  produced  from  Venezuelan  crude  f 
oil. 

Trade  between  the  United  .States  and  Venezuela  r 
has  undergone  a  sharp  increase  during  recent 
years,  with  an  expansion  of  both  expxjrts  and  im¬ 
ports.  Total  trade  Iretween  the  two  countries  in 
1 938  was  valued  at  about  $72,300,000  as  compared 
with  $69,200,000  in  1937,  a  depression  low  of 
S26,600,0(K)  in  1933,  an  average  of  $59,000,000 
for  the  pK-riod  1926-30  and  an  average  of 
$16,500,000  for  the  period  1911-15. 

The  trade  of  the  United  States  with  Venezuela 
during  the  pn-riod  1911-38  is  shown  Ix'low: 

Venezuela,  1911-3S 


United  Stales  trade  with 


fvalups  in  tliousamls  of  dollitfs] 


Ycarl.v  -Vvcracc  or  ^'ear 

Exports  •  to 
Venezuela 

(ieneral  Imports 
from  Venezuela 

Year  or  I’eriwl  | 

Exjtorts  >  to  ! 
\’enezuela  ! 

fieneral  Imports 
from  Venezuela 

1911-15 . 

5,522  i 

10,949 

1931 . 

1.5,645 

26,845 

1916-20 . 

14,582 

19,178 

,  1932 . 

10,229  i 

20,294 

1921-25 . 

14,576 

38,129 

15,371 

37,920 

45,325 

32,967 

14,873 
35,782  ’ 
20,827 
38,905 
51,224  1 
36,868 

1 

1933 . 

13,115 

19,281 

18,585 

24,079 

46,445 

52,278 

13,450 

22,120 

21,428 

26,258 

1926-30 . 

1934 . 

1931-35 . 

1935 . 

1928 . 

1936 . 

1929 . 

1937 . 

22,770 

20.035 

1930 . ■ 

1938 . 

i 

1 

1  Includes  re<’xix>rts  of  foreipn  cowls,  a  small  fraction  of  tlic  total. 


ExpKirts  of  -American  products  to  Venezuela 
have  more  than  doubled  during  the  last  three 
years.  This  expansion  of  trade  is  due  in  large 
measure  to  increased  activity  in  the  jx'troleum 
industry.  There  have  also  Ix'en  substantial 


p)urchas<’s  of  American  supplies  and  equipment  in 
connection  with  the  V^enezuelan  Government's 
public  works  program. 

Among  the  chief  ex|X)rts  from  the  United  -States 
to  V'enezucla,  in  their  approximate  order  of 
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importance,  are:  industrial  machinery,  including 
well  and  refinery  machinery,  construction  and 
conveying  machinery;  iron  and  steel  manufac¬ 
tures,  including  pipe,  shapes,  tanks,  and  wire 
products;  automotive  vehicles,  parts  and  acces¬ 
sories;  wheat  flour,  dairy  products,  oatmeal,  lard, 
and  canned  fish;  cotton,  rayon  and  wool  fabrics; 
electrical  apparatus;  lumber;  medicinal  and 
pharmaceutical  preparations;  paints;  rubljer  tires, 
tubes  and  hose;  leather;  glass;  paper  products; 
and  copper  wire. 

Direct  merchandise  imports  into  the  United 
States  from  Venezuela  amounted  to  520,035,000 
in  1938  as  compared  with  522,770,000  in  1937, 
a  decrease  of  12  percent,  which  was  accounted 
for  largely  by  smaller  imports  of  goat  and  kid 
skins,  cacao,  and  coffee.  In  1938  about  four- 
fifths  of  the  direct  impKjrts  in  value  consisted  of 
23,564,000  barrels  qf  crude  petroleum  worth 
$16,541,000,  a  small  decrease  from  1937.  The 
fact  should  not  be  overlooked,  however,  as  indi¬ 
cated  above,  that  a  large  additional  part  of  \'ene- 
zuelan  oil  production  reaches  the  United  States 
indirectly.  The  bulk  of  the  petroleum  products 
credited  in  our  imjxirt  statistics  to  the  Nether- 
land  West  Indies  is  produced  from  Venezuelan 
crude  oil. 

Coffee  is  the  second  most  important  commodity 
imported  directly  from  Venezuela.  Imports  in 
1938  were  valued  at  $1,963,000,  a  decline  from 
the  considerably  higher  values  of  $3,286,000  in 
1937  and  $4,909,000  in  1936.  Imjjorts  of  cacao 
from  Venezuela  declined  in  value  in  1938  to 
$759,000  as  compared  with  51,695,000  in  the 
previous  year.  Less  important  Venezuelan  prcxl- 
ucts  imported  into  the  United  States  during 
recent  years  were  the  following:  balata,,  divi- 
divi  tonka  beans,  orchid  plants,  barbasco  or 
cube  root,  reptile  skins,  certain  manures,  and 
boxwiKxl. 

The  nature  and  scope  of  the  concessions 
granted  by  each  country  are  summarized 
as  follows; 

Venezuela's  present  tariff  policy  rellccts  its 
dependence  upon  import  duties  as  an  important 
source  of  revenue,  its  program  to  diversify  and 
extend  agricultural  and  industrial  production, 
and  its  desire  to  maintain  development  of  the 
important  jx’troleum  industry.  Under  this  policy, 
machinery,  equipment  and  supplies  for  petroleum 
companies,  certain  mining  and  public  utility 
enterprises  and  the  Venezuelan  (iovernment  arc 
imported  free  of  duty  under  sjjecial  provisions. 


Most  consumer  goods  are  dutiable,  however,  at 
relatively  high  tariff  rates  while  capital  goods, 
including  machinery  and  building  materials,  if 
not  free  of  duty  under  special  provisions,  are 
for  the  most  part  dutiable  at  moderate  rates. 
The  present  V'enezuelan  tariff,  which  became 
effective  on  October  23,  1936,  provided  for 
numerous  duty  increases  on  “lu.xury”  products 
and  articles  not  considered  necessities.  Duties 
on  so-called  “necessities”  were  reduced  in  num¬ 
erous  instances. 

The  tariff  advantages  obtained  from  Venezuela 
under  the  present  agreement  cover  a  long  list  of 
agricultural  and  industrial  products  classified 
under  96  items  of  the  Venezuelan  tariff.  On  the 
basis  of  United  States  trade  figures  for  1938,  ex¬ 
ports  to  Venezuela  of  products  covered  by  these 
96  items  represented  a  value  of  nearly  $19,000,000 
and  accounted  for  approximately  36  percent  of 
total  exports  to  Venezuela.  Duty  reductions  in 
varying  degree  were  obtained  on  35  items,  the 
most  impKJrtant  of  which  include  wheat  flour,  hog 
lard,  lumber,  furniture,  and  parts  for  agricultural 
machinery  and  implements.  .Assurances  against 
less  favorable  customs  treatment  were  obtained  in 
the  case  of  the  remaining  61  items,  important 
among  which  arc  prepared  milks,  oatmeal,  hams 
and  other  food  products;  iron  and  steel  products; 
automotive  products  and  accessories;  tires  and 
lubes;  radio  sets  and  other  electrical  apparatus; 
office  equipment;  and  paints. 

By  a  Venezuelan  decree  of  September  11,  1939, 
issued  as  an  emergency  measure  to  protect  con¬ 
sumers  against  rising  prices  as  a  result  of  war 
conditions,  the  general  tariff  rates  on  certain  food 
products  were  temporarily  reduced.  On  two  of 
the  products  included  among  those  on  which 
concessions  were  obtained  in  the  trade  agreement, 
hog  lard  and  rolled  oats,  the  rates  of  duty  provided 
for  by  the  emergency  decree  are  lower  than  those 
specified  in  the  trade  agreement.  In  the  case  of 
those  products,  imports  from  the  L’nited  States, 
will,  while  the  emergency  decree  remains  in  force, 
receive  the  benefits  of  the  rates  provided  therein, 
and  whenever  that  decree  is  repK'aled,  be  dutiable 
at  rates  no  higher  than  those  set  forth  in  the  trade 
agreement.  In  the  case  of  wheat  flour,  also 
included  in  the  trade  agreement,  the  general  rate 
of  duty  was  also  reduced  by  the  decree,  but  to  a 
rate  higher  than  that  provided  for  in  the  trade 
agreement.  .Accordingly  imports  of  wheat  flour 
from  the  L'nited  States,  at  present  dutiable  at  the 
rate  set  forth  in  the  decree,  will  Ire  subject  to  the 
lower  rate  specified  in  the  trade  agreement,  when 
the  agreement  becomes  effective. 
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Summary  of  tariff  concessions  obtained  from  Venezuela 


j 

Number 

1  . 

Item? 

1  Exports  to 

1  Venezuela  in 
19W  from  the 
United  States 

Percent  of  toti 
expeirts  to 
Venezuela  (roi 

the  United  StM- 

.A.  Reductions  in  dutv . 

B.  Bindings . 

Total  items  upon  which  tariff  concessions  were  obtained . . . 

i 

35 

61 

(Thousands 

1  of  dollart). 

1  5,122 

13,590 

9.1 

26.1 

96 

18,712 

33,357 

35- 

64.1 

Total  exports  of  domestic  merchandise  from  the  L'nited 
States  to  Venezuela . 

;  52,069 

lOO.i 

The  tariff  concessions  granted  by  the  L'nited 
States  to  N'enezuela  cover  1 4  items  which  in  1 938 
accounted  for  88.6  percent  of  the  total  value  of 
L'nited  States  imports  from  Venezuela.  The  con¬ 
cessions  are  of  three  types:  Reductions  in  tariffs  or 


inifjort  taxes  on  four  items,  of  which  the  most  in;-  ] 
portant  arc  crude  petroleum  and  fuel  oil;  bindin  \ 
of  the  present  duty  on  one  item,  orchid  plants  ; 
and  binding  on  the  free  list  of  nine  items.  Tlx 
table  below  summarizes  these  concessions;  I  { 


Summary  of  tariff  concessions  made  by  the  United  Stales 


Nimiberof 

items 

Imports  into  the 
United  States 
in  1938  from 
Venezuela 

Percent  of  toli 
imports  into  tt 
United  State 
from  Venezuri.  |! 

Reductions  in  dutv  or  import  tax: 

Imports  subject  to  customs  quotas  (crude  petroleum 
and  fuel  oils  derived  from  petroleum  including  gas 
oil  and  topped  crude  petroleum)  > . 

2 

{Thousand! 
of  dollar!) , 

14,  965 

"4.1 

Imports  not  subject  to  quota  (ground  barbasco  root 
and  tonka  beans) . 

2 

31 

Total  of  above . 

4 

14,  996 

74.  f 

B.  Bindings: 

Binding  of  present  dutv  (orchid  plants) . 

1 

13 

.l"- 

Binding  on  free  list  - . 

9 

2,  750 

13.'. 

Total  of  above . 

10 

2,  763 

13.1^ 

Total  items  upon  which  tariff  concessions  are  granted . 

14 

17,  759 

88.t  ' 

Imports  not  subject  to  tariff  concessions . 

2,  295 

11-1 

Total  imports  into  the  L'nited  States  from  V'cnezuela . 

1 . 

20,  054 

ioo.fi 

■  For  ex|>IanatioD  of  customs  quota  on  petroleum  and  fuel  oil,  see  paragraph  below. 

>  Cocoa  beans  and  shells;  coITce;  divi^divi;  manures;  eutts  batata,  crude;  barbasco  root,  crude;  crude  (letrolcum,  toppei 
crude  petroleum,  and  fuel  oil  for  supplies  of  ves.seis,  etc.;  reptile  skins,  raw;  boxwood  in  the  log. 


Rkducticjns.  The  four  items  upon  which 
duties  or  import  taxes  are  reduced  accounted  for 
nearly  75  percent  of  total  L'nited  States  imports 
from  Venezuela  in  1938,  the  value  of  the  imports 
of  these  items  from  Venezuela  amounting  to 
S 1 4,996, f'f'd.  The  outstanding  commodities  of 


this  group  are  crude  ptetrolcum  and  fuel  oii 
including  gas  oil  and  topped  crude  petroleum 
These  products  arc  free  of  duty  under  the  Tarif 
Act  of  1930  but  arc  subject  to  an  imptort  tatL 
under  .Section  3422  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Cfldt  l 
The  present  agreement  provides  for  the  continu- 1 
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ance  of  the  duty-free  status  of  crude  petroleum 
and  fuel  oil.  The  import  tax  is  reduced  by  the 
agreement  from  ^Jc  to  per  gallon  on  an 
annual  quota  in  any  calendar  year  after  1938  not 
in  excess  of  5  jjercent  of  the  total  quantity  of 
crude  jictroleum  processed  in  refineries  in  the 
continental  United  States  during  the  preceding 
calendar  year.  Imports  in  excess  of  the  quota  are 
subject  to  the  full  tax  of  F>er  gallon,  which  is 
bound  against  increase. 

The  two  remaining  items  on  which  more 
favorable  customs  treatment  was  granted  by  the 
United  States  in  the  agreement  are  ground  bar- 
basco  root  and  tonka  beans,  on  which  the  duties 
were  reduced  from  10  percent  to  5  percent  ad 
valorem  and  from  25c  per  pound  to  12J4c  p)er 
pound,  respectively.  Both  of  these  are  typical 
products  of  the  tropical  or  semitropical  zones  and 
are  not  produced  in  the  United  States. 

Bindings  of  f.xisting  tariff  tre.\tment.  The 
one  product  on  which  the  present  rate  of  duty 
was  bound  against  increase  by  the  United  States 
in  the  agreement  is  orchid  plants,  dutiable  at  15 
percent  ad  valorem.  These  plants  had  previously 
been  the  subject  of  a  concession  in  the  trade  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  United  Kingdom,  effective  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1939,  in  which  agreement  the  duty  was 
reduced  from  25  percent  to  15  percent  ad  valorem. 

On  the  remttining  9  items  in  Schedule  II,  exist¬ 
ing  duty-free  entry  into  the  United  States  was 
bound  against  change.  These  items,  most  of 
which  are  tropical  commodities  not  produced  in 
the  U  nited  States,  are  cacao,  coffee,  divi-divi, 
manures,  crude  gutta  balata,  crude  barbasco  or 
cube  root,  crude  pietroleum  and  fuel  oil  for  ships’ 
supplies,  raw  reptile  skins  and  boxwood  in  the  log. 

American  Republics  raise  rank  of 
diplomatic  missions 

In  view  of  their  ever  increa.sing  relations 
the  Governments  of  a  number  of  American 
Republics  have  mutually  agreed  during 
the  past  twelve  months  to  raise  the  rank 
of  their  respective  diplomatic  missions  from 
Legations  to  Embassies. 

The  United  States  has  three  new  Am¬ 
bassadors  in  Latin  America;  the  Hon, 
Spruille  Braden  in  Bogota,  Colombia;  the 
Hon.  W’illiam  Dawson  in  Panama;  and 
the  Hon.  Frank  P.  Corrigan  in  Caracas, 
Venezuela,  The  first  Ambassador  of  Co¬ 


lombia  in  Washington  was  the  Hon. 
Miguel  L6pez  Pumarejo,  who  has  recently 
been  succeeded  by  the  Hon.  Gabriel 
Turbay.  The  former  Ministers  of  Panama 
and  Venezuela  to  the  United  States,  the 
Hon.  .\ugusto  S.  Boyd  and  the  Hon. 
Diogenes  Escalante,  are  now  Ambassadors 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary. 

With  the  intention  of  binding  still  closer 
the  ties  of  friendship  which  unite  them 
with  the  Government  of  Colombia,  the 
Governments  of  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile, 
Ecuador,  Panama,  Peru  and  Venezuela 
have  also  raised  to  the  rank  of  Embassy 
their  diplomatic  missions  at  Bogota.  The 
Colombian  Government  has  in  turn  ac¬ 
credited  ambassadors  in  Buenos  Aires, 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santiago,  Quito,  Panama 
City,  Lima  and  Caracas.  Through  a 
mutual  agreement  the  Government  of 
Bolivia  and  the  Governments  of  Chile, 
Mexico  and  Peru  have  taken  similar  action 
with  respect  to  their  missions.  Agreements 
between  Brazil  and  Venezuela  and  be¬ 
tween  Mexico  and  Peru  to  raise  the  rank 
of  their  representatives  complete  the  list 
of  recent  changes. 

Brazilian  restrictions  on 
foreigti-language  publications 

The  Brazilian  Ministry  of  Justice  and  the 
Interior  was  given  jurisdiction  over  the 
publication  of  books,  pamphlets,  maga¬ 
zines.  newspapers,  and  bulletins  in  a  foreign 
language  by  legislation  passed  in  1938 
i  decree-law  No.  406  of  May  8,  Art.  95, 
and  decree  No.  3010  of  August  20,  .^rt. 
272).  According  to  a  resolution  of  that 
Ministry,  of  July  18,  1939,  permission  to 
publish  foreign-language  newspajjers,  mag¬ 
azines.  and  other  periodicals  will  be  given 
only  if  a  Portugue.se  translation  accom¬ 
panies  the  text.  The  measure  does  not 
apply  to  existing  publications,  except  that 
to  continue  to  have  customs  discounts  on 
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imported  paper  they  must  be  printed  in 
Portuefuese  or  accompanied  by  Portu¬ 
guese  translations. 

An  unofficial  report  states  that  at  the 
time  the  decree  was  issued  there  were  60 
newspapers  in  Brazil  published  in  10 
foreign  languages;  the  four  leading  ones 
were  German  (16),  Syrian  (11),  Italian 
(9),  and  Japanese  (8). 

Brazilian  assimilation  of  children 
born  of  foreign  parents 

A  decree-law  issued  by  President  Getulio 
V  argas  of  Brazil,  provides  that  all  federal, 
state  and  municipal  entities  shall  cooperate 
in  the  work  of  “completely  adapting  to 
the  national  environment  Brazilians  whose 
parents  are  aliens.”  In  this  task  the 
National  Security  Council  has  been  given 
the  duty  of  proposing  and  jiassing  upon 
administrative  and  legislative  measures. 
The  Ministry  of  Justice  and  Interior  will 
be  in  charge  of  the  enforcement  of  this  and 
other  laws  enacted  for  the  purpose  and 
will  coordinate  the  activities  of  the  other 
Ministries  in  this  connection.  .After  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  National  Security  Coun¬ 
cil,  it  will  also  suggest  to  the  President 
whatever  legislation  is  found  to  be  necessary. 

The  Ministry  of  Education  and  Health 
will  play  an  important  part.  In  those 
regions  where  the  majority  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  arc  children  of  aliens  it  will  cstalilish 
and  subsidize  schools  where  the  teaching  of 
Portuguese  and  of  Brazilian  history  and 
geography  will  be  emphasized.  It  will 
also  be  in  charge  of  recruiting  and  training 
teachers  to  serve  in  these  schools.  .Some 
of  its  duties  will  be  to  foster  in  such  regions 
patriotic  organizations  devoted  to  physical 
culture,  found  libraries  of  works  of  national 
interest,  encourage  the  celebration  of  civic 
holidays,  and  organize  excursions  to  points 
of  interest  throughout  the  country. 

The  Ministry  of  Labor,  Industry,  and 


Commerce,  is  responsible  for  carrying  out  | 
the  provisions  of  this  and  related  Icgisla- 1 
tion  as  regards  workers:  seeing  that  the 
legal  ratio  (at  least  two-thirds)  of  Brazilian 
employees  is  maintained  in  all  agricultural,  i 
industrial,  commercial,  and  credit  organi-  ^ 
zations;  and  having  workers  take  part  in 
civic  celebrations. 

The  Ministry  of  Foreign  .Affairs  will  keep  [ 

■  the  National  .Security  Council  informed  of 
measures  taken  by  diplomatic  and  consular 
agents  abroad  to  encourage  immigrants 
to  go  to  Brazil. 

The  Immigration  and  Colonization 
Council,  directly  or  through  cooperatint 
organizations,  will  avoid  the  concentra¬ 
tion  of  immigrants  from  one  region  in  any 
one  state  or  section;  prevent  foreign  com-  | 
lianies  or  their  agents  from  acquirine 
property  to  be  used  as  large  landed  es¬ 
tates;  and  keep  foreigners  from  absorbing 
Brazilian-owned  properties  in  sections  set 
apart  for  colonization. 

The  decree-law  makes  pre-military 
courses  compulsory  in  all  secondary 
sch(M)ls.  and  forbids  any  school  to  be  run  | 
by  foreigners,  e.xcept  in  cases  explicitly 
provided  for  by  law  and  in  the  case  of 
religious  orders  that  maintain  schools  in 
many  countries,  without  afliliation  with  any 
one  nationality.  Special  permission  from 
the  President  of  Brazil  must  be  obtained  for 
minors  under  18  years  of  age  to  travel  or 
remain  abroad  unless  accompanied  by  their 
parents  or  other  responsible  adults. 

'Fhe  use  of  foreign  languages  is  forbidden 
in  public  offices,  in  barracks,  and  during 
military  service;  this  provision  does  not 
include  correspondence,  publications  is¬ 
sued  for  foreign  consumption,  or  relations 
with  foreign  missions  working  in  the 
country  on  oilicial  invitation. 

Federal  or  state  government  authorities 
will  settle  Brazilian  families  in  regions 
where  persons  of  non-Brazilian  descent  are 
clustered. 
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Peru  takes  measures  to  guard  against 
effects  of  war 

Indicative  of  the  measures  taken  by  several 
Latin  American  countries  to  prevent  dis¬ 
locations  in  their  economic  life  as  a  result 
of  the  European  conflict  arc  two  laws  re¬ 
cently  issued  by  the  Government  of  Peru. 
One  of  them.  Law  No.  8951  of  September 
?),  1939,  provides  that  the  Government, 
through  decrees  or  other  administrative 
measures,  shall  have  the  right  to  place 
limitations  on  the  freedom  of  trade  and 
industry  and  to  is.sue  the  necessary  meas¬ 
ures  to  reduce  prices  of  necessities  while  a 
state  of  war  exists  Ijetw'een  the  European 
powers  and  the  normal  economic  and 
social  life  of  the  country  is  affected  thereby. 
In  addition  to  these  general  powers  the  law 
prohibits  increases  in  the  price  of  articles 
of  prime  necessity  and  basic  commodities 
in  general;  building  materials;  and  prod¬ 
ucts  manufactured  in  Peru  with  national 
raw  materials,  as  well  as  those  manu¬ 
factured  with  foreign  materials,  unlc.ss  the 
increase  is  authorized  by  the  Government. 
It  also  prohibits  the  discharge,  or  the 
lowering  of  salaries  and  wages  without 
cause,  of  employees  and  lalxtrers;  the  un¬ 
justified  paralysis  of  building  projects  and 
commercial  and  industrial  activities;  the 
exjwrtation  of  articles  of  prime  necessity 
without  Government  authorization;  and 
the  formation  of  trusts,  cartels,  combina¬ 
tions,  agreements,  etc.,  to  increase  the 
price  of  articles  of  prime  necessity,  raw 
materials,  or  analogous  products  and  all 
speculation  with  securities  or  commodities 
which  may  affect  the  social  interest.  Se¬ 
vere  penalties  arc  provided  for  violations  - 
imprisonment  for  30  days  to  five  years  and 
fines  from  50  to  20,000  soles.  Foreigners 
who  violate  the  law  will  also  be  subject  to 
deportation. 

To  enforce  these  measures  Law  No.  8952 
creates  a  Bureau  of  Supervision  of  Social 


Welfare,  under  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Health,  Labor  and  Social  Welfare,  of 
which  Dr.  Jorge  Fernandez  Stoll  has  been 
appointed  Director. 

To  carry  out  the  duties  of  the  new  organ¬ 
ization — to  dictate  the  measures  necessary 
to  preserve  and  improve  social  wellbeing, 
and  to  coordinate  and  harmonize  the  fac¬ 
tors  entering  into  production,  distribution, 
and  consumption  with  regard  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  society — the  Supervisor  of  Social 
Welfare  has  authority  over  the  price  of 
necessities;  rents;  lands  cultivated  for  the 
production  of  foodstuffs;  employment  and 
wages  of  workers;  and  the  importation  and 
exportation  of  articles  of  prime  necessity, 
raw  materials,  and  machinery  that  might 
have  an  undesirable  effect  on  production 
or  existing  stocks,  and  consumption.  He 
will  al.so  coordinate  commercial  and  in¬ 
dustrial  private  activities  in  the  interests 
of  the  community,  and  may  forbid  indus¬ 
trial  and  commercial  monopolies. 

Parent-Teachers  Association  in 
Nicaragua 

'Fhc  first  Parent- Feachers  .Association  in 
Nicaragua  was  established  on  July  9,  1939, 
in  the  Co.sta  Rica  School  in  Managua. 
The  princi[)al  of  the  school,  Srta.  Clemen¬ 
tina  Caliezas.  and  the  teachers  were  instru¬ 
mental  in  organizing  the  first  meeting, 
which  was  attended  by  a  large  number  of 
parents  eager  for  greater  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  the  school  and  the  home.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  similar  organizations  will  be 
established  in  other  .schools. 


Winter  art  course  in  Mexico 

The  third  session  of  the  Art  School  at  San 
Miguel  .Allende,  Guanajuato,  Mexico,  will 
be  held  from  January  15  to  March  15, 
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1940.  The  town,  founded  in  1554,  retains 
its  colonial  quality  and  splendid  architec¬ 
ture.  The  school  is  a  part  of  the  Centro 
de  Estudios  Pedagogicos  e  Hispanoameri- 
canosde  Mexico,  founded  by  Dr.  Salomdn 
de  la  Selva  in  September  1937,  and  given 
official  standing  by  the  national  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education. 

For  two  months  during  the  summers  of 
1938  and  1939  the  Art  School  held  success¬ 
ful  sessions,  with  Dr.  Felipe  Cossio  del 
Pomar  of  Peru  as  director.  The  XVI I  th 
century  convent  of  Las  Monjas  was  given 
to  the  school  by  the  Mexican  government 
for  its  headquarters,  where  studios,  con¬ 
ference  rooms,  a  large  dining  hall,  and 
kitchen  have  been  arranged  to  make  it  an 
attractive  school  center  and  workshop. 

The  courses  offered  for  the  1940  winter 
session  (January  15-March  15)  include 
painting,  fresco,  sculpture,  woodcarving, 
blockprinting  and  etching,  ceramics,  Span¬ 
ish,  and  weaving,  taught  by  teachers  who 
have  won  recognition  in  their  respective 
fields.  The  faculty  is  composed  of  Dr. 
Clossio  del  Pomar,  Stirling  Dickinson,  who 
is  also  assistant  director  of  the  school, 
Jos6  Chavez  Morado,  Angelica  Archi¬ 
penko,  Sim6n  Ybarra,  and  Fortino  Guer¬ 
rero.  There  will  be  guest  lecturers  to 
give  a  further  understanding  and  appreci¬ 
ation  of  Pan  American  culture  and  history, 
and  special  field  trips  to  obtain  first  hand 
information.  These  lectures  and  field 
trips,  which  are  of  general  interest,  will 
be  open  to  visitors  who  are  not  enrolled 
in  the  school.  Accommodations  are  in 
the  new  Hotel  San  Francisco. 

Further  information  about  the  school 
and  its  1940  program  may  be  obtained 
from  Mr.  Stirling  Dickinson,  1518  Astor 
Street,  Chicago,  Illinois.  The  Bi;lletin 
has  the  pleasure  of  reproducing  on  the 
cover  of  this  issue  one  of  his  block  firints 
from  Westward  Jro  n  Nio,  of  which  he  is 
joint  author  with  Heath  Bowman. 
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The  Peruvian  Cancer  Institute  t 

A  National  Cancer  Institute,  with  head- 
quarters  in  Lima,  was  created  by  a  law  | 
recently  issued  in  Peru.  The  new  organi- 1  the 
zation,  which  wall  function  under  the  f  in* 
Ministry  of  Public  Health,  Labor,  and  ‘ 
Social  Welfare,  will  offer  both  out-patient ! 
and  hospital  service  for  sufferers  from  can*  |  In 
cer  and  other  malignant  growths,  and  de 
.serve  as  a  laboratory  for  advanced  research,  j  ih 
The  director  of  the  Institute  will  be  a  |  a 
Presidential  appointee,  who  will  have  the  I 
technical  advice  of  a  Superior  Cancer  ni 
Council.  The  organization  and  duties  of 
the  Cxjuncil  will  be  specified  later.  es 

The  funds  with  which  the  Institute  will  C 
operate  include  a  lump  sum  of  323,213  d 
gold  soles,  an  annual  appropriation  in  the  n 
national  budget  and  certain  revenues  from  I  C 
specified  existing  taxes.  The  Government  I 
is  authorized  by  the  law  to  use  this  money  |  t 
for  construeting,  equipping,  and  main-  j  > 
taining  a  building  in  Lima  for  the  Institute  ‘ 
and  gradually  establishing  other  cancer  i 
preventive  centers  and  services  in  different  = 
parts  of  the  republic.  ■ 

Experimental  schools  in  Santiago,  I 
Chile  I 

The  experimental  elementary  schools  in 
Santiago,  Chile,  established  in  1929,  are 
celebrating  their  tenth  anniversary  this  | 
year.  There  are  at  present  three  experi-  | 
mental  schools  in  Chile,  of  seven  originally  | 
established:  one  for  boys,  another  for  girls 
and  a  third  for  mentally  retarded  children. 

The  Salvador  .Sanfuentes  Experimental  ! 
.School  for  B<)ys  is  striving  to  adapt  in  Chile 
the  successful  experiments  in  primary  edu¬ 
cation  carried  on  abroad,  in  order  to  in¬ 
corporate  them  into  the  .sclux)!  system  of 
the  country.  'I'lircc  different  series  of 
eourses  arc  given  in  this  school  during  the 
first  five  years  of  primary  studies.  I  hc 
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tirsi  series  constitutes  a  modernized  school 
which  keeps  the  internal  organization  and 
methods  of  work  of  the  ordinary  primary 
school  but  follows  the  general  principles  of 
the  socialized  school.  The  second  is  an 
intermediate  school  which  follows  the  unit 
method.  The  third  is  a  progressive  school 
in  which  the  teaching  is  done  by  groups. 
In  the  sixth  year  two  courses  are  given 
devoted  respectively  to  cultural  and  voca¬ 
tional  guidance.  The  boys’  school  also  has 
a  special  course  for  problem  children,  a 
series  of  courses  to  develop  special  abilities, 
and  a  psycho-pedagogical  laboratory. 

The  Experimental  School  for  Girls  was 
established  to  adapt  the  Dalton  Plan  to 
Chilean  conditions  during  the  fourth  to 
the  sixth  year  of  primary  school.  It  was 
organized  by  an  American  teacher.  Miss 
Carlotta  Keefe,  a  collaborator  of  Helen 
Parkhurst,  author  of  the  plan,  and  directed 
until  1930  by  Mrs.  Lucy  Wilson.  In  that 
year  four  of  the  experimental  schools  were 
abandoned  and  the  girls’  school  enlarged 
its  experimental  scope.  Since  1930  the 
school  has  been  under  the  direction  of 
Sehorita  Aida  Parada  H.,  one  of  the 
Chilean  primary  school  teachers  sent 
abroad  to  study  in  1927. 

The  school  for  mentally  retarded  chil¬ 
dren  was  organized  by  Mr.  Lloyd  Papsen, 
who  directed  it  for  the  first  year;  then  it 
was  taken  over  by  the  present  principal, 
Senor  Jos6  Flores,  upon  completion  of  his 
postgraduate  work  in  the  United  States. 

Mexican  National  Committee  for 
Mothers  and  Children 

The  Secretary  of  Public  Welfare  of  Mexico, 
Sr.  Silvestre  Guerrero,  invited  State  Gov¬ 
ernors  and  leaders  in  welfare  activities 
throughout  the  republic  to  attend  a  meet¬ 
ing  in  Mexico  City  last  July  to  establish 
the  National  Committee  for  Mothers  and 
Children.  The  meeting  appointed  a  Na¬ 


tional  Committee,  of  which  Dr.  Guillermo 
Lechuga  is  chairman,  drafted  the  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  national  committee,  and  de¬ 
cided  upon  the  general  principles  to  be 
followed  in  the  organization  and  function¬ 
ing  of  the  state  and  municipal  committees. 

Madeira- Mamore  Association 

On  September  1  and  2,  1939,  the  members 
of  the  Madelra-Mamor6  Association  met 
at  the  Hotel  Mc.\lpin  in  New  York  City. 
The  membership  of  this  Association  is 
comprised  of  the  men  who  served  in  Brazil 
during  the  period  1907-13  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  Madeira-Mamore  Railroad  be¬ 
tween  the  heights  of  Porto  Velho,  Ama¬ 
zonas,  through  the  jungle  to  Guajara- 
mirim,  Matto  Grosso.  About  fifty  of  the 
men  who  thirty  years  ago  helped  Brazil  in 
solving  that  great  engineering  problem 
came  to  the  reunion  from  the  United 
States  and  some  of  the  Latin  American 
countries. 

The  President  of  the  .Association,  J.  Y. 
Bayliss  of  Richmond,  X’irginia,  and  the 
Secretary,  E.  .A.  Smith,  Newportville, 
Pennsylvania,  were  elected  for  another 
term.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  .Association 
to  meet  again  next  year. 

New  Chief  of  Travel  Division  of 
Pan  American  Union 

Francisco  J.  Hernandez,  of  the  Editorial 
Division,  became  Chief  of  the  Travel 
Division  on  September  1,  1939.  A  native 
of  Puerto  Rico  and  graduate  of  the  George 
Washington  University,  W’ashington,  D.  C. 
Mr.  Hernindez  has  been  with  the  Pan 
American  Union  since  1933,  and  prior  to 
that  time  had  varied  experience  in  the 
fields  of  business,  law,  journalism  and 
publicity. 

Mr.  Hernandez  fills  the  vacancy  created 
in  July  by  the  death  of  Jos6  Tercero. 
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CAESAR  Ji'ijo  Rodrigi'ez. — Lawvcr,  pro¬ 
fessor,  and  statesman  of  Colombia.  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  National  Chamber  of  Deputies 
and  National  Senate;  secretary  of  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Works  during  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  President  Carlos  E.  Restre- 
po;  first  rector  (president)  of  the  Free 
University;  member  of  the  commission  sent 
to  Ecuador  in  1894,  at  the  request  of 
President  .-Mfaro,  to  advise  on  the  reorgan¬ 


ization  of  the  educational  system  of  tha|^ 
Republic;  professor  of  public  international 
law  and  of  civics  in  the  Colcgio  de  L*i 
Merced.  Died  in  Bogota  on  .August  12,4 
1939.  ^  ^ 

.\ntonio  Barberena. — Engineer  and 
statesman  of  Nicaragua.  Minister  of  the 
Treasury  during  President  Moncada’s  ad¬ 
ministration.  Died  in  Granada,  Nicara^ 
gua,  July  22,  1939. 
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